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Senior wide reciever Anthony Triplin out 


Protessor 
EXPOSES 
electronic 


voting flaws ® 


By THOMAS MURPHY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With the 2006 midterm elec- 
tions approaching, one would 
expect the average Johns Hopkins 
professors to be cited for his or her 
opinions on the intricacies of each 
Congressional race, or perhaps for 


a retrospective on previous cam- 
paign years. Although this largely 
remains true, there is a notable ex- 
ception this election cycle: Dr. Avi 
Rubin. 

Rubin, professor of Computer 
Science (JHU) and Technical Di- 
rector of the Information Security 
Institute has voiced opposition 
to ‘e-voting.’ E-voting, a system 
that the government has begun 
funding as replacement for the 
outdated methods of voting, such 
as punch cards and voting ma- 
chines, involves the use of com- 
puterized voting technology to 
catalogue and quantify election 
results. 

Attracting Rubin’s attention is 
Diebold Electronics. Diebold, for- 
merly known as Global Election 
Systems, produces computerized 
voting machines. Diebold’s vot- 
ing equipment counted over one 
hundred-million votes in the 2000 
general election. In fact, over the 
2004 election season, Diebold ma- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 





By MITRA HESHMATI 
| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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If awarded the opportunity, 
who would turn down an all-ex- 





arship by the Congress-Bundestag 
Youth Exchange Program to study 
and take on internships in various 
German cities. After working in 
a Waldorf kindergarten, helping 








ch 


- mission to Hopkins last year and 


in hospital wards and undergo- 
ing months of intensive German 
language training, Caldas is now 
back from her year abroad to con- 
tinue with her formal education. 

das is one of 29 students in 
freshman class who 
. defer their offer of ad- 







take what is termed a “gap year” 
between high school and college. 

The number of students 
choosing to defer their admis- 
sion to the University is slowly 
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Concerned residents gathered at an East Baltimore Development, Inc., meeting. 


Nader calls for more political action 


By RAFFI KURT-LANDAU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Ralph Nader, political activ- 
ist and former presidential can- 
didate, spoke at Shriver Hall last 
Thursday as part of this year's 
MSE Symposium. 

He called for the young audi- 
ence to take a more significant 
participatory role in today’s gov- 
ernment and politics. 

“What is the purpose of your 
life? Are you going to waste your 
20s with Facebook and MySpace?” 
Nader exhorted, “No, it is time for 
you to put your arm in the wheel 
_ of justice.” 

Nader’s speech had a philo- 
sophical tack. “What is freedom?” 


he questioned the audience. He 
claimed that corporations had 
encouraged people to think of 
freedom as “the freedom to buy 
what you want” rather than “the 
freedom to determine the future 
of your society.” Similarly Nader 
contended, “beauty” is defined in 
a narrow-minded way that makes 


money for the cosmetic industry. _ 


“We grow up corporate,” he 
declared. He delivered a stinging 
protest leveled at American cor- 
porations, which he accused of 
using “propaganda” to shape the 
nation’s norms and values in pur- 
suit of profit. 

Nader emphasized the cost to 
personal autonomy wrought by 
such corporate projects. 


. 


ont 


“In this kind of existence, we. 


grow up like a Pavlovian speci- 
men on an ocean of conditioned 
responses,” Nader said. “If we 
don’t liberate ourselves ... then 
we will be forever imprisoned 
in conceptual cocoons that rep- 
resent the few dominating the 
many.” 


_) Nader lambasted the Bush ad- 


ministration for its mishandling 


‘of environmental degradation, 
which he called “the leading 
form of violence today.” 


A range of solutions were 
suggested, including structural 
changes in the electoral system. 
Above all, he charged students 
with a duty to “unlearn the 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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runs a Dickinson player on Saturday, Sept. 30, at Homewood field. The Blue Jays suffered a defeat at the hands of the Red Devils. 


Gap years yield student maturity 





growing, even at schools such as 


Hopkins where many students | 
guide- | 


follow pre-professional 
lines and have specific career 
goals already in sight. 

_ “The trend is increasing. it used 


we have 40 or 50 a year,” John Lat- 
ting, director of admissions, said. 
“Thirty-seven are cur- 
rently deferred this year. 
Those are ones who have ap- 
plied for deferment and who 
CONTINUED ON Pace A2 





Hopkins and the City 
Residents discuss acquisitions aftermath 


By PATRICE HUTTON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Nearly 250 residents of East 
Baltimore convened on Thursday 
at an annex building of St. Wenc- 
eslas Cathedral for the final of a 
series of five meetings hosted 
by East Baltimore Development, 
Inc. (EBDI); they were officially 
informed whether or not their 
property would be acquired by 
the city. 

Funding for Phase I of the proj- 
ect came from a combination of 
different constituents — as part of 
the redevelopment will be used by 
Baltimore City, the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation, and Johns Hopkins. 
Demolition for Phase I is nearly 
complete with construction of 
the first of five life science build- 
ings, that are part of the planned 
Johns Hopkins Biotechnical Park, 
already underway. As many as an 
additional 300 families could lose 
their homes in Phase II of devel- 
opment, which will cover an area 
of over 50 acres. According to of- 
ficials, although it is presently 
uncertain who will fund Phase 
Il, EBDI has been working on as- 
sembling similar funding from 
private stakeholders who have an 
interest in the project. 

Ninety percent of relocated 
families have chosen to stay in Bal- 
timore; 30 families found housing 
in the East Baltimore area. Resi- 
dents, however, have expressed the 
concern that returning to the East 
Baltimore neighborhood is out of 
the question, as property values in 
the redeveloped area will be out of 
the affordable range. 

Nearly 400 families have al- 
ready been forced from their 
East Baltimore homes to make 
room for the development of the 
Biotech Park that the University 
plans to use for laboratory-based 
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Survey 
indicates 


poor civic | 


education 


Hopkins shows biggest drop 
in knowledge over four years | 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Intercollegiate Studies 
Institute (ISI) recently ranked 
Johns Hopkins as having the 
lowest “civic literacy” out of the 
50 U.S. colleges surveyed to con- 
clude if traditional curriculums 
better instill among students a 
basic knowledge of American 
government and history. 

Half of the schools surveyed 
were ranked in the top 25 of the 
2007 U.S. News & World Report 
National Universities ranking, 
and the other half were random- 
ly chosen to represent four-year 
institutions across the country. 

At each school only freshman 
and senior students were sur- 
veyed with six multiple-choice 
questions touching on the gen- 
eral topics of American history 
and foreign policy. The rankings 
were based on the percentage 
increase or decrease in correct | 








answers between the college’s 


tempt to determine whether or 


5 " | 
freshman and senior, in an at- | 


| 


oe 


, 2006 


MIKE SCHUMP/NEWS-LETTER 
Comedian Pablo Fransico packed 


Shriver Hall on Saturday, Sept. 30 


Fall Fest 
enjoys big 
(urnoul 


By OLEH ROMANIW 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins’ third annual Fall 
Festival this past weekend had 
a successful turnout for the 
opening events. However many 
students feel that the event 
could have been better publi- 
cized by the University. 

Students expressed dissatis- 
faction with the methods em- 
ployed to advertise, most indi- 
cating that they learned of the 
events through hearsay on Fri- 
day afternoon, or even simply 
stumbling across the festival 


not the school fosters this knowl- | accidentally. 


ere | edge within their curriculum. 
to be we'd have five or 10, but now | 


According to the report, Hop- 
kins students take an average 
of 2.9 history and political sci- 
ence courses during their senior 
year, while those at top-ranked 
Rhodes College, a private, lib- 
eral arts school in Memphis, 
Tenn., averaged 4.2 such courses 
in their last year. 

However undergraduate 
teachers don’t always believe 
this average represents a lack 
of knowledge on the part of stu- 
dents, Jeremy Arnold, graduate 
student and teaching assistant 

CONTINUED ON Pace A3 





“I went to the kick-off bar- 
becue,” — sophomore _ Daniella 
Martinez said. “And I enjoyed 
myself. The food was very good 
and the performing bands also 
did a good job, but I didn’t 
know if was happening until 
Friday afternoon.” 

This led to scheduling con- 
flicts for many students who 
would have attended more 
events if they had known about 
them ahead of time, “I didn’t re- 
ally figure out what was going 
on until that day,” freshman 
Lauren McGrath said. “I saw a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 
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Displaced locals fear Incoming students more likely to lake gap year 


loss of old community — 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
research 

Several residents have react- 
ed to the ongoing dev elopment 
with considerable unease over 
what is being taken as a defeat 
in a fight for their homes. 

People are grieving the death 


of their community,” Marisela 


Gomez, director of the Save 
Middle East Action Committee 
(SMEAC), an organization resi- 


dents formed to advocate for just 
financial compensation for the 
properties acquired by EBDI, 
said 
[Residents] are talking 
about not being able to drive by, 
mourning the loss of their com- 
munity,” 
Jack 
of EBDI 


proximately 


she added 
Shannon, _ president 
that ap- 
100 properties are 


planned to be preserved in the 


re ported 


second phase of the redevelop- 
ment, which was not the case in 
Phase | 

“Unlike the first phase of the 
project, we are proposing that 
there are significant parts of the 
community that are ta rgeted tor 
preservation so those families 
can continue living on those 
blocks,” he said. 

But residents have responded 
with skepticism toward these 
proposals. 

“If they can save half the 
street, why can’t they save all 
of it?” Ethel Burris, 71, a 60-year 
resident of East Baltimore who 
attended the meeting, said. 

Shannon went on that his or- 
ganization has promised to as- 
sist families through the reloca- 
tion process. 

“We recognize that this is an 
incredibly stressful situation for 
families. We're trying to make it 
as equitable a situation as pos- 
sible,’ Jack Shannon, president 
of EBDI, said. 

Helen Montag, special assis- 
tant for corporate affairs at the 
Johns Hopkins Medical Insti- 
tute, agreed. 

“We want to be extremely 


university that we 
want to make this work for ev- 
erybody,” Montag said. 

[affected] families, 
the ov erwhelming majority of 
them are quite pleased by the 
prospect of being able to stay 
in their current and 
participate in the ongoing re- 
vitalization in this community 


clear as a 


“For 


homes 


that they’ve called home for so 
Shannon 


many years,” main- 
tained. 
Shannon said that EBDI is 


working to ensure that residents 
are able to return to the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Everyone who's been relo- 
cated has the right of first status 
to return and buy and rent prop- 
erties. 

“We're going to make sure 
that we make housing afford- 
able. We're going to create a 
shared equity fund,” Shannon 
said. 

“Anybody who wants to 
come back into the neighbor- 
hood will be encouraged to 
do so, with the same or better 
housing opportunities,” Mon- 
tag said. 

According to Shannon, within 
the next 90 days, EBDI will facili- 
tate open-houses for residents to 
learn what options are available 
for their move. 

“For every family or house- 
hold that is required to be re- 
located in the second phase of 
the project will receive the same | 
level of benefits, support and 
services as the families from 
the first phase of the project,” he 
said. 

Gomez said that SMEAC 
will continue its resident ad- 
vocacy role throughout Phase | 
II. | 

“SMEAC will do outreach 
to get people fully informed | 
so they know what questions | 
to ask of EBDI,” Gomez said. 
“There also needs to be more 
of a concerted effort to psycho- 
logically help people through 


the process.” 





Experiences in foreign countries provide students with a unique global perspective. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
are granted deferment. In most 
cases they are granted deferment, 
as long as they provide a reason- 
able explanation,” Deferral Coor- 
dinator Kieran Keefe, said. 

While most students spend the 
year abroad or traveling, a small 
group of students must defer for 
financial reasons or for compul- 
sory military service. For some, 
it is then challenging to return to 
school after the gap in their educa- 
tion. 

Freshman Yi Chung, who was 
obliged to serve in the Singaporean 
army for two and a half years, says 
he would not have deferred had it 
not been compulsory. After years 
of learning to shoot rifles, camp- 
ing in the jungle and serving ona 
suicide intervention hotline at the 
army’s counseling center, Chung 
says he had trouble re-entering a 
school environment. 

“Well it’s really, really tough 
for me right now. I mean, [after] 
two to three years of not only not 
studying, but generally not using 
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guage training, helped to give 
Caldas a renewed focus that 
she felt was crucial before con- 
tinuing with her education. The 
program, which included two 
months of language training in 
Bonn, two months of study in a 
German high school and semi- 
nars in Berlin, also gave Caldas 
proficiency in a third language, 
aside from French, which she 
had learned from her mother. 
Once she had attained adequate 
fluency in German, Caldas pur- 
sued various internships. 

“It made me realize that | 
can’t waste this education. It’s 
not that I didn’t want to contin- 
ue and go to college; I wanted to 
figure out what I wanted to do 
before I went straight into col- 
lege,” she said. 

Sophomore Dan Furman 
made use of his gap year teach- 
ing English in Northern India 
and China. 

Furman spent three and a half 
months teaching English with 
the Louisiana Himalaya Asso- 
ciation (LHA) in Dharamsala, 
India, a town with a large popu- 
lation of Tibetan refugees includ- 
ing the Dalai Lama. The LHA isa 
grass-roots organization run by 
volunteers on donation dollars 
dedicated to providing free ser- 
vices, such as English language 
calculus.” training, to Tibetan refugees as 

However in addition to his well as native Indian residents. 
military service, Chung also had ys ees _ 


very much of my brain. In the 
army, it’s ‘Yes sir, no sir, three 
bags full sir,’ and suddenly I’m 
doing calc III here when I don’t 
really even remember my basic 


Furman later taught English to 
college students in China, stay- 
ing with a Chinese couple who 
lived 40 minutes outside of Bei- 
jing. 

“Higher education is still very 
exclusive in China. What a lot of 
people do is self-study, study the 
curriculum of their major, and 
then take the exams at a really 
reputable school. Those are the 
kids that I taught conversational 
English to,” he said. 

Although the cost of both trips 
came out of his pocket, Furman 
says his principle expense was 
airfare. 

“In India, I shared a room with 
my friend and the room was like 
four dollars a day and we split it. 
And then it was another two dol- 
lars a day for food,” he said. 

“You should go to parts of the 
world that are said to be under- 
developed and see for yourself. 
You see how much you have to 
give just in terms of the educa- 
tion that you've received in the 
States,” Furman offered. 

Caldas agreed saying that her 
gap year experience in Germany 
gave her a valuable perspective, 
but warned students choosing 
to study abroad to stay focused. 

“Don't forget that education 
is the most important thing and 
when you're off, that’s just an- 
other part of your education,” 
she said. 





the opportunity to learn scuba | 
diving during his two years off 
from school. “I picked up scuba 
diving and worked as a dive 
master for a local dive company, 
bringing people around for dives 
around the region,” he said. 

For Caldas, as for many other 
students, the choice was com- 
pletely voluntary and ultimate- 
ly provided her with what she 
described as “a new perspective 
on education.” After years at a 
rigorous boarding school where 
she was already taking college- 
level classes, Caldas said she 
felt drowned in her schoolwork. 
Staying with an immigrant 
working class host-family and 
experiencing weeks of various 
menial labor coupled with lan- 
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Institute 
claims JHU 


lacks focus 
ON CIVICS 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
for Introduction to American Pol- 
itics, said, “I don’t think Hopkins 
Students write essays well, but 
they are informed on matters of 
American politics.” 

Hopkins seniors scored 7.3 
percent less than freshmen at 
the University, whereas Rhodes 
seniors increased by 12 percent 
during their four years. 

In response to the ranking senior 
Political science major Lord Rob- 
inson said, “Here at Hopkins we 
already know that civics is the pro- 
cess of state-building and creating 
a national identity, we already view 
ourselves as citizens of America; 
such questions are unnecessa ry.” 

Hopkins freshmen scored an 
average 61.7 percent on the civic 
literacy test, well above the 50.6 
percent average for Rhodes Col- 
lege first-year students. Even af- 
ter their decline to 54.4 percent, 
Hopkins seniors still scored 
above the national average of 53.2 
percent for college seniors. 

The average freshman test 
score at Florida Memorial Uni- 
versity, for example, was 24.4 per- 
cent and increased to only 31.2 
percent by senior year. But that 
6.8 percent gain was sufficient to 
place the Miami college in ninth 
place according to the ranking 
system. 

Hopkins wasn’t the only elite 
university at the bottom of the 
rankings, which also included 
Brown, Cornell, Duke, Yale and 
Georgetown universities. 

Ranking just behind Rhodes 
were Colorado State University 
in Fort Collins, Colo., and Calvin 
College, a Christian college in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This discrepancy between 

the prestigious universities and 
lesser-known schools has been 


Students at Rhodes College, above, showed more improvement in their civic-literacy 
test scores, ranking them higher than Hopkins freshmen on a recent survey. 


attributed to the specialized na- 
ture of study at these universities 
as opposed to the traditional core 
at the other liberal arts colleges. 

“Tl think this shows,” Josiah 
Bunting IIL, chairman of the in- 
stitute’s National Civic Literacy 
Board and a former superinten- 
dent of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, said, “That for whatever 
reason, students at Hopkins, per- 
haps more than students at other 
schools, do not enroll or are not 
obliged to enroll in some of the 
traditional core staples of. civic 
literacy subjects. 

“Nowadays, there appears 
to be a very high correlation be- 
tween the prestige of a university 
and the reluctance of those insti- 
tutions to provide a fixed or core 
curriculum,” Bunting said. 

The ISI, a Delaware-based 
non-profit, advocates for a tra- 
ditional curriculum on campus. 


- OO 
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The organization commissioned | 
the University of Connecticut's 
Department of Public Policy to 
design and conduct the poll. 

ISI was founded in 1953 to “fur- 
ther in successive generations of 
American college youth a better 
understanding of the economic, 
political and ethical values that 
sustain a free and humane soci- 
ety,” according to their mission 
statement. 

The Institute sees these low 
scores as an indication that | 
America’s youth is uncommitted 
to their national responsibilities. 
“Today’s college students, who 


are America’s future leaders, must | & 


understand their nation’s history 
and founding principles if they | 
are to be informed, engaged citi- | 
zens prepared and motivated to 
improve the public life of their 
communities and their nation,” 
said Bunting. 
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a flyer on the side of the building, 
but I had already made plans for 
the weekend.” 
Students were surprised that 


| they didn’t see information about 


the festival in the University an- 
nouncement e-mails. “I saw a few 
signs for the event, but I wasn’t 
really paying attention,” gradu- 
ate student Meghan Helsel said, 
“1 think that should have been at 
least mentioned in those weekly 


| e-mails, or more vibrantly adver- 
| tised on campus.” 


Despite the lack of advanced 
notice, students had a positive 
impression of the event overall, 
“1 think these events are a good 
environment to provide a place 
for people to meet outside of 
class. They can view themselves 
as being cohesively together as 
peers, and not just students,” 
Helsel concluded. 

Martinez echoed her senti- 
ments regarding the e-mail an- 
nouncements saying, “Usually 


| we receive e-mails about these 
| kinds of events on campus, but I 


don’t remember seeing anything 
about Fall Festival. | would have 
gone to more events if I had time, 
though. I enjoyed myself.” 

Many students commented 
that the timing for Fall Festival 


| complemented the beginning of 


the semester well. Second-year 
graduate student Jason Yoon ex- 
plained, “The University picked 
a really good time for Fall Fes- 
tival. For freshmen, orientation 
is like summer vacation, and by 
October they have started to get 
into the routine of being college 


students. 
It’s impor- 
tantto break 
up the mo- 
notony of 
the fall, es- 
pecially for 


them — the 
rest of us, 
too.” 
Though 
the events of 
Fall Festival 
are varied, 
they remain 
the same 


from year to 
year. Some 
students 
this 
repetition 
very dull, 
“I like the 
events well 
enough, 
but I don’t 
feel as 
though this 
is a unique 
enV reat 
sophomore 
Shuai Shao 
said. 

One of 
the main attractions at Fall Festi- 
val is Midnight Breakfast, well- 
known among the student popu- 
lation as being an enjoyable social 
gathering, began at 12 a.m. Sun- 
day morning. “I heard about the 
Midnight Breakfast from some of 
my undergraduate friends, they 
seemed very excited about it, and 
I would have liked to join them,” 
Yoon said. 


view 


that timing this year was 
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Students socialize on the Beach at a well-attended barbecue, one of the Fall Festival's opening events. 
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The annual event drew large crowds with students commenting 


more complementary to the semester. 


More than 700 students showed 
up for breakfast in the Glass Pavil- 
ion awaiting their meals. 

Other students however were 
left disappointed. One senior who 
walked over to the Glass Pavilion 
around 2 a.m. said, “On the way 
there, a student told us that it wasn’t 
worth going to and he looked re- 
ally disgusted. But we headed over 
anyway, and when we got there 
we saw _ that 
people were 
cleaning up 
the food. It was 
obvious _ that 
there wasn’t 
any more food 
left.” 

When ques- 
tioned about 
the lack of at- 

tendance on 
the second day 
of the Fall Fes- 


tival, director 
Rosa Hanco 
responded, 


“There was an 
e-mail sent to 
every student 
at Hopkins, 
and there were 
posters all over 
campus.” But 
she acknowl- 
edged that 
turnout on the 
second day was 
not ideal. 





Rubin claims e-voting system ts flawed 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
-chines tabulated 80 percent of all 
votes cast in the United States. 

The corporation, led by Bob 
Urosevich, advertises itself as 
America’s “premiere manufac- 
turer” of, among other products, 
electronic voting machines. Rubin, 
however, publicly denounced The 
Diebold Election System AccuVote- 
TS—the company’s latest machine 
model — in a paper analyzing the 
electronic voting system. 

Diebold intends to distrib- 
ute the AccuVote-TS for the up- 
coming November elections, 
although the machine has met 
with concentrated criticism over 
the last months. 

Rubin, along with others, 
claimed, “this voting system is 
far below even the most minimal 
security standards applicable in 
other contexts.” Noted among 
the various flaws of the system 
was “that voters, without any in- 
side privileges can cast unlimited 
votes without being detected by 
any internal mechanisms within 
the voting terminal software.” 

Especially pertinent after the 
allegations of tampering that con- 
cluded the 2000 and 2004 presi- 
dential elections, Robin contends 
that the voting system was also 
weak in maintaining voter pri- 
vacy: “An insider, such as a poll 
worker, [can] modify the votes, 
but that insiders can also violate 
voter privacy and match votes 
with the voters who cast them.” 

Rubin’s analysis was confirmed 
by astudy conducted by a team of 
experts at Princeton University. 
The report, published under the 
auspices of the Princeton Center 
for Information Technology Poli- 
cy, corroborated — and added to 
— many of Rubin’s claims. 

Expressing a sense of urgency 
in line with Rubin's earlier writ- 


ings, the Princeton team wrote 
that Diebold’s machines are 
“vulnerable to extremely serious 
attacks.” Pointing out that “an at- 
tacker who gets physical access 
to a machine ... could install ma- 
licious code” which could “steal 
votes undetectably,” the CITP 
analysis recommended a serious 
rollback in the distribution of Ac- 
cuVote-TS machines. 

Diebold offered a response on 
their Web site to the Princeton 
report that charged it with being 
“unrealistic and inaccurate” be- 
cause it is “common sense” that 
“every local jurisdiction secures its 
voting machines,’ and therefore 
the concern with vote tampering 
is overblown. Left unchallenged 
however is Rubin's insight that it 
would be all too easy for local elec- 
tion officials to alter poll results. 

State governments are re- 
sponding to the sharp critiques 
of Diebold’s voting machines. In 
2003 the state of Maryland, upon 
receiving Rubin’s analysis, com- 
missioned a third party, the Sci- 
ence Applications International 
Corporation (SAIC), to conduct 
a review of the Diebold Election 
System AccuVote-TS voting sys- 
tem. The overall findings of the 
report held that, “The system, as 
implemented in policy, proce- 
dure, and technology, is at high 
risk of compromise.” 

Rubin’s initial findings have 
also been supported by many 


is, 


Computer Science professors 
across the nation including Pro- 
fessor Michael Shamos of Carn- 
egie Mellon who concluded that 
the AccuVote has one of “the most 
severe security flaws ever discov- 
ered in a voting system.” Further- 
more, Professor Douglas Jones of 
the University of Iowa has also 
confirmed Rubin’s results. 

Though the state of Maryland 
was forced to utilize the Diebold 
AccuVote-IS system for the 2004 
presidential primary due to crime 
constraints, a bill was passed 
in the Maryland State House in 
March, 2006, to ban Diebold’s e- 
voting machines from primaries 
and elections throughout the 
state. One of the main reasons cit- 
ed was the lack of a paper trail in 
the voting system, which granted 
a level of invisibility to those who 
sought to tamper with votes. As 
Rubin stated, Diebold’s machines 
became “much, much easier to at- 
tack than anything we've previ- 
ously said ... On a scale of one to 
10, if the problems we found be- 
fore were a six, this is a 10. It’s a 
totally different ball game.” 

Diebold has recently reported 
that it is working on improving 
internal security code for all of 
machines. Left unresolved, how- 
ever, is whether the new measures 
will meet the exacting — and Ru- 
bin argues, necessary — security 
standards in time for the Novem- 
ber election cycle. 


There were no errors reported in the Sept. 


28 issue of News-Letter. 
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myths” and to thereby “grow 
up civic.” He advised students 
to form public interest research 
groups and to study civic partici- 
pation. 

“Baltimore is a lab for citizen- 
ship, just like a chemistry lab is 
a lab for chemistry,” he insisted. 
He recalled the efforts of stu- 
dents 40 years ago. “The students 
in the ‘60s were very significant 
forces. You could feel the pres- 
sure of students on Congress,” 
Nader said. 

Nader is one of the nation’s 
leading pro- 


gressives and 


Democrats took us progressives 
for granted, and went to the cor- 
porate side. It was a perverse 
situation ... When the system is 
closed on you, you've got to go 
into the electoral arena. ‘Cause 
[otherwise] there’s no elbow. The 
only message [the Democrats] 
understand is when you deny 
them That’s why they 
want to get you off the ballot, so 
as to prevent people from vot- 
ing for you, not by better argu- 
ments and better performance 
on their part, but by getting you 
off the ballot. So it’s equivalent 
political 


votes. 


to 





one of its most 


successful con- You ought to ask 


— censorship. It’s 
equivalent 


political 


to 
big- 
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long and hard 

against the power of big busi- 
ness. His speech on Thursday, 
delivered to an almost-full audi- 
torium, was no exception. 

His speech was reflective of 
his career as investigator of cor- 
porate crime and an agent of 
change. 

Nader garnered consider- 
able political notoriety after be- 
ing faulted by many liberals for 
costing the Democrats the 2000 
presidential election. The presi- 
dency was officially decided by 
a hair of a margin (537 votes) in 
Florida, and therefore (theoreti- 
cally) had some of Nader’s 97,488 
votes gone to Al Gore, then the 
state would have gone to the 
Democrats — or, at least, that 
possibility looms large in the 
minds of many of Nader’s crit- 
ics. When he ran again in 2004, 

"many Green Party members 
abandoned him. 

Nader took time following his 
speech to speak with the News- 
Letter. He highlighted several of 
his opinions on the prevalence 
of multinational corporations, 
faults in the current electoral sys- 
tem, and candidate rights. 

News-letter: There are many 
who agree with you that the po- 
litical system in America is dam- 
aged, but who also think that 
your candidacy in that system 
damaged America even more. In 
light of these thoughts, why were 
you a presidential candidate in 
2000 and 2004? 

Nader: Well, we tried to do it 
within the system for 20 years, 
and all we saw was that the 


tions are pull- 
ing both parties in their direc- 
tion. 

N-L: Will we see the growth of 
a three-party system, and, if so, 
when? 

Nader: I think what may hap- 
pen, whether Id like it to hap- 
pen or not, is that a progressive 
mega-millionaire, like a progres- 
sive [Ross] Perot, will come and 
throw themselves into a three- 
way race, and start breaking it 
open that way. 

I think it’s going to be very 
soon, sometime in the next two 
presidential cycles. You already 
[Michael] Bloomberg in New 


York, and you have [Ned] Lamont 
in Connecticut, [Arnold] Schwar- 
zenegger — the rich guys are 
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Nader urges students to be activists 


Former presidential candidate delivers criticisms of Bush administration and big corporations 


really moving in. I’m not saying 
that’s a good thing. I’m just say- 
ing, for the press to pay attention 
and for the polls to pay attention, 
to give it an early lift. That’s why 
Perot shot up like a rocket: be- 
cause they knew he had money 


and therefore could put ads on 
IV. 

The key is that the least-worst 
voter makes no demand on the 
least-worst candidate. And you 
ought to ask yourself, for all the 
attention given to voter rights, 
what good are voter rights if 
you don’t have candidate rights? 


Kor most districts in the country | 


there’s only one dominant party. 
So what good are voter rights, if 
they don’t have an assortment of 
voices and choices [among the] 


candidates? The courts are, on 


candidate’s rights, as out of it as | 


they were on voter rights 70 years 


ago. So we're trying to get that | 


turned around. 

N-L: What do you think is the 
most troubling myth that corpo- 
rations are trying to inculcate in 
the minds of college students? 

Nader: Basically that their sys- 
tem delivers. If you have their 
yardsticks, [it appears that] they 
have total sway over the econo- 
my. This is their golden age. But 
poverty’s increasing. Infrastruc- 
ture’s crumbling. The schools 
aren't being repaired. Pollution 
is spreading. We're dependent 
on oil. Pensions are jeopardized. 
A living wage denied to one-out- 
of-three workers? Meanwhile 
they’re trying to say the system 
delivers. They can accomplish 
that because they’ve got their 
yardsticks: GDP increases, prof- 
its, technology. 

N-L: Is there any particular di- 
mension which troubles you the 
most? 


Nader: Yeah, the lack of civic | 


motivation. People grow up be- 
lieving they don’t matter and that 


they’re powerless and everything | 


flows from that. 
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Ralph Nader urged students to assume a greater role in politics and government. 











The University hopes to foster a more significant interest in nearb 
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New museums minor to promote arts 


By PAUL STEGALL 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The new Museums and Society 
Program being offered by JHU 
aims to offer undergraduates an 
opportunity to establish closer 
ties to Baltimore and Washington 
D.C’s cultural institutions. 

The program is being format- 
ted as an interdisciplinary course 
of study for undergraduate stu- 
dents and will promote the study 
of institutions that the University 
sees as “collecting, preserving 
and interpreting material culture 
for both scholarly ends and to in- 
struct the general public.” In ad- 
dition to curricular and scholarly 
activities within Hopkins, the 
program aims to strengthen con- 
nections with local and regional 
museums. 

Faculty in anthropology, clas- 


| sics, history, history of art, his- 


tory. of science and Near Eastern 
studies will contribute to the 
program’s development. The pro- 
gram offered its first course in 
July entitled “Artin London” and _ 


plans are for the curriculum to- 
become a minor. EMipleed OR 


Elizabeth Rodini, a senior 


| lecturer in the Krieger School of 
| Arts and Sciences History of Art 


Department and associate direc- 
tor of the new program, said that 
a driving force in its creation was 
the strong and growing interest 
in museums, among both stu- 
dents and an interdisciplinary 
group of faculty. 

“Right now there is a wide- 
spread interest in museums and 
related institutions and the role 
they play in interpreting cultures,” 
Rodini, who came to Johns Hop- 
kins in 2004 to assume the role of 
university liaison to the Baltimore 
Museum of Art and the Walters 
Art Museum, said. “One of our 
goals with this program is cer- 


tainly to build relationships with 
the city’s cultural institutions and 
give students more access to these 
places. Next to New York, the Bal- 
timore/Washington area is per- 
haps the most vibrant area of the 
country for museums.” 

She said that while many 
universities offer graduate-level 
training in museums, the Hop- 
kins program is unique in that it 
will be offered to undergraduates 
and is not intended as a pre-pro- 
fessional program. Instead, the 
program and the proposed minor 
offer a way for students to deepen 
their thinking in their chosen area 
of study, and to consider how that 
field is presented to the public. 

“Students should first be his- 
torians or anthropologists; they 
should know their primary mate- 
rial and it should be the basis of 
their work,” she said. “But they 
can benefit tremendously by 
thinking about the presentation in 
the real world. After all, far more 
Americans encounter history in 
the halls of the Smithsonian than 
they do in the classroom, much 
less in academic publications.” _ 
Rodini suggests a parallel with 
“public history,” a field that is 
growing in part because of the job 
crunch in academia for historians, 
but also because of a growing rec- 
ognition of the importance of plac- 
es like museums in exploring the 
past. She proposes a similar notion, 
a broader idea of “public scholar- 
ship” and believes museums are 
one of the most effective places to 
get that scholarship across. 

“From debates over how to tell 
the story of the African diaspora 
to legal quandaries over who 
owns cultural property to the 
struggle between evolution and 
‘intelligent design’,” Rodini said. 
“It’s all in museums. Museums 
are the touchstones for many of 
today’s most critical issues.” 


tri 
_ museum opportunities. 





At Hopkins, the new pro- 
gram’s courses intends to en- 
courage critical thinking about 
museums by examining their 
forms, functions, philosophies 
and practices in both histori- 
cal and contemporary contexts. 
Many classes will offer visits 
to local institutions, including 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Walters Art Museum, Maryland 
Science Center and Reginald F. 
Lewis Museum of Maryland Af- 
rican-American History and Cul- 
ture. In an attempt to not limit 
itself to the study of traditional 
museums, the program will also 
explore the roles of historic sites 
and monuments. 

Within the University, the pro- 
gram will be regarded as inter- 
disciplinary. Participating faculty 
come from history of science, an- 
thropology, romance languages, 
and other departments not typi- 
cally associated with graduate pro- 
grams in this field. The program 
plans to offer a mixture of lecture 
courses taught by faculty and lo- 
cal museum professionals, field 
ased courses and hands-on 







A sampling of courses’ be- 
ing offered in the fall of 2006 in- 
cludes “Africa and the Museum”, 
“Art Collection and the Rise of 
the Museum,” and “Introduction 
to Material Culture” a course of- 
fered through the History of Sci- 
ence Department that will result 
in a student-organized exhibition 
at the on-campus Homewood 
House Museum. Winter offerings 
include a course that develops an 
exhibition out of the print collec- 
tion at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art, a study of public memory as 
it is shaped by national parks and 
other public monuments and an 
investigation of museum contro- 
versies taught by a visiting lecturer 
from the Smithsonian Institution. 





Adjunct prof. 
wins Lasker 





co 


WWWBIOJHUEDU/FACULTY 
Dr. Gall works in his genetics laboratory 


Joseph G. Gall, staff scientist 
at the Carnegie Institution’s De- 
_ partment of Embryology and ad- 

junct professor of Hopkins since 

1983, has been awarded the pres- 
tigious 2006 Lasker Award for 
Special Achievement in Medical 
Science. _ 

The citation recognizes that 
Gall is “a founder of modern cell 
biology who has made seminal 
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contributions to the field of chro- 
mosome structure and function, 
who invented in situ hybridiza- 
tion, and who has been a long- 
standing champion of women in 
science.” 

Gall has been a professor of 
Developmental Genetics of the 
American Cancer Society since 
1984. His in situ hybridization 
technique, developed with gradu- 
ate students Mary Lou Pardue and 
Susan Gerbi in 1969, is a powerful 
method that allows researchers to 
locate and map genes and specific 
sequences of DNA on a chromo- 
some. It revolutionized molecular 
biology and is now used world- 
wide in gene studies. 

“Joe Gall’s achievements are a 
realization of Andrew Carnegie’s 
original dream,” remarked Carn- 
egie president Richard Meserve. 
“Carnegie believed that if excep- 
tional individuals are set free to 
work in an environment without 
constraints extraordinary dis- 
coveries will result.” 

Gall’s career-long interest is 
how the structure of the cell, par- 
ticularly the nucleus, is related 
to the synthesis and processing 
of ribonucleic acid, RNA, dur- 
ing gene activity. He specifically 
looks at changes in the chromo- 
somes and other nuclear compo- 
nents when RNA is synthesized, 

processed and transported from 
the cell’s nucleus to the cyto- 
plasm. The in situ hybridization 
technique takes advantage of 
the feature that DNA and RNA 
bond to each other via their 
complementary sequences. Gall 


ey 


This Week’s News in Brief 


and colleagues developed their 
technique of labeling RNA with 
a radioactive label and_plac- 
ing it on cells on a microscope 
slide. The RNA hybridizes, or 
binds, with its complement on 
the DNA and is detected by its 
radioactivity. This technique al- 
lows researchers to see where 
genes are and determine wheth- 
er a gene has been turned on in 
developing embryos. The advent 
of fluorescent tags has increased 
the sensitivity and precision. 

— Ravi Gupta 


Latin Grammy 
awarded to 
Peabody teacher 














Peabody classical guitarist Manuel Bar- 
rueco has been nominated for a Grammy. 


we 


Manuel Barrueco, a Peabody 
Conservatory faculty . artist, 
alumnus and classical guitarist, 
has been nominated for a Latin 
Grammy Award in the category 
of Best Classical Album for his 
work Concierto Barroco. 

The nomination was offi- 
cially announced on Tuesday, 
Sept. 26,at a press conference 
announcing this year’s Latin 
Grammy nominees. The winner 
of this prestigious award will be 
announced at the Seventh An- 
nual Latin Grammy Award cer- 
emonies to be held in New York 
City on Nov. 2. ; 

Concierto Barroco is a record- 
ing on the Koch International 
Classics label featuring perfor- 
mances by Barrueco and includes 
two works written for him by the 
internationally renowned com- 
poser Roberto Sierra: “Concierto 
Barroco” and “Folias,” plus an 
arrangement of Estonian master 
Arvo Part’s sumptuous, ecstatic 
“Fratres” and two arrangements 
of concertos by Antonio Vivaldi. 

Manuel Barrueco immigrated 
to the United States from Cuba 
in 1967 and graduated from Pea- 
body with his undergraduate 
degree in 1975. He has been a 
full-time member of the Conser- 
vatory faculty since 1990. 

Barrueco is one of the world’s 
leading guitar players and his 
in-demand abilities as a soloist 
has landed him engagements 
in the most important centers 
of musical activity on the world 
stage, including recent appear- 
ances with the Los Angeles 


Philharmonic, the Baltimore 
Symphony, the Frankfurt Radio 
Symphony and the Auckland 
Philharmonia in New Zealand. 
He has also completed nine 
tours of Japan, and made recent 
appearances in New York, Lon- 
don, Chicago, Munich, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Milan, Rome, Ath- 
ens, Seoul, Singapore and Hong 
Kong, among others. 

— Christine Higgins 


JHU to partner 
with Regional 
Pest Management 


Hopkins will begin partner- 
ing with Regional Pest Manage- 
ment in establishing an Inte- 
grated Pest Management (IPM) 
program for the Homewood 
Campus on Oct. 1. 

According to Barry Meyer, 
the associate director of plant 
operations at Hopkins, IPM is 
an effective and environmen- 
tally sensitive approach to pest 
management, which relies on a 
combination of common sense 
practices. IPM programs use 
current, comprehensive infor- 
mation on the life cycles of pests 
and their interaction with the 
environment. This information, 
in combination with available 
pest control methods, is used 
to manage pest damage by the 
most economical means, and 


> 
\ 


with the least possible hazard 
to people, property and the en- 
vironment. 

IPM programs take advan- 
tage of all pest management op- 
tions possibly including, but not 
limited to the judicious use of 
pesticides. Understanding pest 
needs is essential to implement- 
ing IPM effectively. Pests seek 
habitats that provide basic needs 
such as air, moisture, food and 
shelter. Pest populations can 
be prevented or controlled by 
creating inhospitable environ- 
ments, by removing some of the 
basic elements pests needs to 
survive, or by simply blocking 
their access into buildings. Pests 
may also be managed by other 
methods such as traps, vacuums 
or pesticides. An: understand- 
ing of what pests need in order 
to survive is essential before ac- 
tion is taken, 

Regional Pest Management 
will begin a cycle of inspect- 
ing, identifying, monitoring, 
evaluating and choosing the 
appropriate method of con- 
trol for each building on the 
Homewood Campus. Routine 
inspections and accurate iden- 
tification of pests are vital steps 
in IPM to ensure that control 
methods will be effective. Once 
a pest has been identified and 
the source of its activity pin- 
pointed, habitat modifications, 
primarily exclusion, repair and 
sanitation efforts, may greatly 
reduce the prevalence of the 
pest. 


— Christine Higgins 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


The Office of the Dean of Student Life invites you to 


Explore 
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Saturday, October 2 % 
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Gettysburg Tour 
9:00am-4:00pm 

Come back to 1863. 

Tour battlefields, Little 
Round Top, and Cemetery 
Ridge. Understand the 
courage, hardships and 
determination of these 


Soldiers. Prof. John Matsui 


will accompany this 
tour and be available for 
questions and answers 
regarding this period 

of time. 

Cost: $10.00 


- For more infor rm atio 


Vialaaaa Ais 


Museum 

1:30pm -4:00pm 

The American Visionary 
Museum is located in 
Federal Hill on Baltimore’s 
Inner Harbor. “Visionary 
art as defined for the 
purposes of the American 
Visionary Art Museum 
refers to art produced by 
self-taught individuals, 
usually without formal 
training, whose works 
arise from an innate 

IR OIEIA US OMUEIELa as) 
foremost in the creative 
act itself.” 

Cost: $5.00 
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“New Yo York City 


This Fall and Spring 


y, January 17° 
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7:00 am-11pm 

Enjoy a day in the “Big 
Apple” visiting the 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Modern Art, Museum 
of Modern Art, Museum 
of Natural History or a 
Broadway show. Price 
includes roundtrip 
motor coach to and 
from New York City. 

You are responsible for 
the entrance fee to any 
museums or shows. 
Cost: $25.00 
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‘Saturday,March4 


Reginald F. Lewis 
Museum of 
Maryland African 
American History 
and Culture 
1:30pm-4:00pm 

This exciting new 
museum to Baltimore 
celebrates the many 
accomplishments 

of Maryland African 
Americans. “Museum 
leaders hope it will be 
a place to remember 
struggles, celebrate 
accomplishments, and 
serve as a beacon 

of pride, hope, and 
inspiration for 

all people. ”. 

Cost: $5.00 














NEW HOURS FOR HEALTH AND WELLNESS CENTER (ACADEMIC YEAR) 


Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays: 
8:30 AM -- 6 PM 


(Walk-ins from 4-6 PM reserved for sick or injured students) 


Wednesdays 
8:30 AM -- 5 PM, closed 11AM -- 1 PM 


Fridays 
8:30 --5 PM 


Saturdays 
9:00 AM — noon 


FALL FLU CAMPAIGN — GET YOUR FLU SHOT NOW!! 


The Student Health and Wellness Center will begin offering influenza vaccine (flu shots) beginning Monday October 16. 


Flu shots will be given by appointment on: 


Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
8:30 AM — 4:30 PM 


Thursdays 
1 -— 4:30 PM 


Fridays 
8:30 to noon 


Cost for the flu shot is $10.00 (cash, check, J-card, MC/Visa or bill your student account) 


Call 410-516-8270 to schedule your appointment 
Last day for flu shots will be November 17, 2006 
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PUBLISHED SINCE 1896 BY THE STUDENTS OF THE JonNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


EDITORIAL 


World literacy 


We believe that greater civic engagement is 
worth fostering both here and at other American 
colleges, but we are, nonetheless, not terribly con- 
cerned by the results of the Intercollegiate Studies 
Institute’s recent survey of university students. We 
question both the methodology and conclusions of the 
report and urge the administration to ignore the find- 


ings of this partisan organization. 


We have a hard time believing that ISI selected 
random colleges for their survey. They clearly have a 
vested interest in “showing up” the nation’s top uni- 
versities by placing them in comparison to a hand- 
ful of schools selected for their particular proclivity 
toward teaching American studies — probably to the 
detriment of other valuable programs. JHU was in 
excellent company in this survey: We would rather 
score at the bottom with the likes of Yale and Cor- 
nell than at the top with schools of minimal conse- 


quence. 

Several years ago Hopkins adopted a commend- 
able slogan: “Knowledge for the World.” A neces- 
sary corollary must be “knowledge of the world.” 
Frankly, the University should be applauded for es- 
chewing an Americentric curriculum in favor of one 
that, instead of continuing to narrow the American 
studies focus of high school, introduces students to 
the incredible breadth of ideas that emerge through- 
out the planet. 


What is more, not every college need focus on so- 
called “core” American studies. Some may make this 
field their area of concentration, while others will find 
their niche elsewhere. Students at Hopkins have the 
option of deepening their understanding of American 
history and politics to the exclusion of other pursuits, 
but their decision to expand their horizons is nothing 
short of laudable. 

If anything, this survey reveals that top universities 
in the U.S. are living up to their purpose. Think of the 
word: university. Lying at its root is the Latin univer- 
sus: the whole, totality. Universities strive to combat 
ignorance and parochialism by educating students in 
the lessons derived from the whole, not some circum- 
scribed set of material deemed worthy by xenophobes 
and zealots. 

Furthermore, in a time of increasing 
nectedness, retreating to Americentrism 
vantageous for Hopkins students. The problems of 
Singapore, Kenya and Brazil are as much America’s 


is disad- 


problems as are those of Kansas, California and Colo- 


rado. Neo-isolationists would have us disengage from 
the world when that is precisely what we mustn’t do. 
So we will happily leave Rhodes College and Calvin 
College to their curriculum while the students of Johns 
Hopkins continue to study the peoples, politics, ideas 
and histories of this great and fascinating world in 
which we live. 





The precious gap year 


The direct transition from high school to 
higher education is, today, the norm for college- 
bound seniors. Diverging from this well-worn 
path often causes the kind of questioning that 
afflicts the likes of those who decide to become 
professional acrobats or swear off cars: “But ... 
why?” One recent report by the New York Times 
has extolled the benefits of taking a year off be- 
fore college to pursue out-of-the-classroom edu- 
cation in other countries. This past year, 29 Hop- 
kins freshmen chose to defer their entrance into 
college and take time off, racking up experiences 
in places as diverse as Germany, Singapore and 
India. We hope that this trend continues. 

Students who go abroad before college learn 
valuable skills, money-management techniques 
and become more independent — all of which 
may help them graduate in four years, which only 
35 percent of college students nationally are able 
to do. Although the four-year graduation percent- 
age at Hopkins is much higher than the national 
average — around 80 percent of students finish 
on time — this does not preclude the University 
from benefiting from gaining students who take 

“gap years abroad. 

It’s time for Hopkins to begin advocating for a 
broader range of experience among its students 
by encouraging admitted freshmen and prospec- 
tive students to take advantage of gap-year op- 
portunities. Hopkins often has the reputation of 
attracting students who are intensely focused on 
an academic or career path. These students are 
likely, of course, to become pre-meds or engi- 
neering students, who currently occupy a large 
percentage of the student population. They em- 
body an ethos of forward-moving achievement 
— of internships, research, 20-credit course loads 
and publishing before they graduate. 

There’s nothing wrong with being focused. 
But Hopkins should also take into account the 
benefits of deferment and taking an academic 


career at one’s own pace. The admissions office 
should make plenty of information about gap- 
year opportunities available to prospective stu- 
dents, in addition to providing information about 
undergraduate study-abroad programs and com- 
municating to students that sometimes it’s okay 
to wait. Many students may also be afraid of the 
burdens of deferment, particularly if they feel 
that their financial aid may be in danger. Admis- 
sions should council students on the wide variety 
of choices they have before they enter college and 
reassure them that deferring does not a failure 
make. Instead, the experiences that come during 
the gap year — including study, volunteering, or 
learning to negotiate other cultures — may last 
a lifetime. 

The University would also do well to ap- 
ply the same principles that have made gap- 
year study-abroad programs so_ successful 
to its own study-abroad programs. The wide 
range of study-abroad choices, for instance, is a 
great boon to gap-year students, who may find 
themselves with the freedom to go anywhere. 
Hopkins students who are interested in study- 
abroad programs with applicable academic 
credits often run into frustrating bureaucratic 
barriers. A limited number of foreign pro- 
grams, for instance, are available to students 
who wish to transfer credits, sometimes requir- 
ing students to sacrifice having a full semester 
of credits for the chance to go overseas. If the 
University wishes to truly foster well-rounded 
students, administrators must work to increase 
the breadth of study-abroad programs and ease 
the way for students to go to far-flung places. 

Experiences abroad give students something 
that no amount of classroom time can — the 
chance to truly become a world citizen. We ap- 
plaud those students who took the unconven- 
tional leap into a gap year before college. We 
hope the University does too. 





Fall Festival: a qualified success 


Despite certain drawbacks and continuing 
problems, it seems that this year’s Fall Festival 
was successful overall, particularly in light of 
the past two years’ mediocre barbeques and in- 
adequate midnight breakfasts. In its third year 
at Homewood, Fall Festival drew a large crowd 
for practically every event, especially consider- 
ing the sparse, last-minute advertising. Luckily 
for the committee, this usually apathetic student 
body somehow found out about the festival's ex- 
istence. 

It was probably the headliner for Saturday 
night’s activities, comedian Pablo Francisco, 
who was most responsible for raising awareness 
about the weekend in general. However, it was 
embarrassing for the Hopkins Organization for 
Programming (and the Hopkins community in 
general) and insulting to Francisco when only 
the first 10 rows of Shriver were filled for his per- 


formance. Since the sound system barely reached 


halfway through the theater, about a third of stu- 
dents who had paid $5 ended up leaving early. 
This easily avoidable blunder turned what was 
meant to be the biggest draw of the weekend into 
the festival’s most notable flop. The weekend's or- 
ganizers had the right idea by bringing in a big 


7. 


name to draw students who would otherwise 
remain in the library, but they shouldn’t have 
wasted the effort if they weren't even going to do 
a sound check. 

Besides this obvious misstep, the weekend did 
go over quite well. It also left the campus wanting 
more: more shows, more events, especially more 
to do during the day. Festivities shouldn’t end 
at 12 a.m. Sunday, leaving a whole day of pos- 
sibilities unexplored. Instead, organizers should 
think about ending it with an event that will ex- 
cite the student-body and leave everyone with a 
positive feeling about the festival. There are also 
a lot more than two student bands on campus, 
and most musicians would jump at a chance to 
perform. Give them another stage during the day 
to jam and create a more jubilant atmosphere. 
Since the goal of Fall Festival is to foster a greater 
sense of community, encourage student groups 
to set up booths rather than bringing in outside 
vendors. 

It’s understandable that Fall Festival is trying 
to do something more modest than Spring Fair, 
but last weekend was a bit of a tease. It worked, to 
an extent, but there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment and we look forward to seeing it happen. 
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-DSAGA saga Sto- 
ry Inaccurate 


In the article “DSAGA con- 
roversy remains unsolved” 
(Sept. 14 News-Letter), an un- 
identified member of DSAGA 


attributed certain statements ff © 


to me, particularly statements 
“aniversity ad- 
ministration.” I want to state 
categorically that I never made 
those statements to anyone and, 
furthermore, that they are not 
true. 


— Caroline Laguerre-Brown 
Associate Director for Compli- 
ance & Conflict Resolution 
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Marc Goldwein 


Steele deserves 
greater respect 


ecently Congressman Benja- 
min Cardin fired a member 
of his Senate campaign staff 
tor posting a racial slur about 
his opponent, Lt. Governor 
Michael Steele. This posting was not the 
first racial attack on Steele, a black Re- 
publican in serious contention for w hat 
is usually an automatically Democratic 
seat. While the Cardin campaign is not 
responsible for the attacks, the left’s par- 
ticipation in them is unacceptable. 

At rallies, Steele has had Oreos thrown 
at him, a gesture equivalent to calling 
him a “fake black” (black on the outside, 
white on the inside). Elsewhere, he has 
been portrayed as a “Samba,” accused 
of being a “race traitor,’ and an “Uncle 
Tom.” And these attacks have not just 
emanated from the black community — 
they’ve come from white people as well. 
They haven't just come from impover- 
ished Baltimoreans who are angry at the 
system — they’ve come from wealthy, 
educated and supposedly enlightened 
people. I've even heard them from stu- 
dents at this very university. 

And instead of condemning these de- 
spicable displays of racism, liberal black 
leaders have allowed them to continue. 
According to the Washington Times, in 
fact, many “Black Democratic leaders in 
Maryland say that racially tinged attacks 
against Gov. Michael S. Steele in his bid 
for the U.S. Senate are fair because he is 
a conservative Republican.” 

Setting aside, fora moment, the double 
standard that exists between racism from 
conservatives and racism from liberals, 
it is worth exploring the question of why 


and other conservative African-Ameri- 
cans as “Uncle Toms” or race traitors. 
Three explanations for this phenom- 
enon come to mind. Those who use these 
terms or consider their application accu- 
rate: (1) Do not believe that black people 
are smart or intellectually diverse enough 
to subscribe to separate and varied po- 
litical ideologies. (2) Do not believe that 


the Republican Party can improve the | 


weltare of any member of the black com- 

- munity — or at least any “real” black 
person. (3) See the black vote as the key 
to Steele’s victory, and believe the best 
way to ensure a Democratic victory is to 
peel away those votes by painting Steele 
as a traitor to the Black community. 

The first possibility is racist and pre- 
posterous. It ought to be dismissed out 
of hand. 

I also take issue with the second no- 
tion, as, in many ways, Republicans have 
as much to offer African Americans as 
Democrats do. Don’t get me wrong: the 
1964 Republican decision to enact the 
Southern Strategy of attracting white vot- 


ers by playing on racial fears was despica- | 


ble. And the fact that the strategy worked 
is a negative mark on the party’s history. 
Yet despite what is, at best, a check- 
ered past n regard to race relations, re- 
cent GOP policies have the potential to 
help African-Americans in a way the 
Democrats have never been willing to. 
Under President Bush, blacks have 
made great headway in education, hom- 
eownership and entrepreneurship. Be- 
cause of his policies on taxes, ownership, 
and small business loans, more blacks 
own businesses now than ever. And be- 
cause of Republican policies begun un- 
der Newt Gingrich’s leadership, minori- 
ty homeownership recently passed 507, 
which has in turn resulted in stabilized 
communities and asset-accumulation. 
Finally Republicans should be proud 
of their education policy. For the first 
time, under No Child Left Behind, the 
American government is acknowledging 
that black children can do anything white 
children can — and that they should 
be held to the same standards. Instead 
of lowering the bar for black students, 
NCLB helps them reach it. One need only 
look at the vastly increased test scores in 
Baltimore City to see that this law works. 

And, while Republican failure to ad- 
dress poverty will continue to bea prob- 
lem, the GOP still has much more to of- 
fer the black community. 

Thus, the fact that a black man would 
want to run as a Republican shouldn't 
make him a traitor, an oppressor of 
blacks, or an Uncle Tom. Some of these 
accusations are purely the results of rac- 
ism. For the most part, however, they are 
simply an expression of politics at work. 

Liberals have continuously won the 
black vote through divisive scare tactics. 
Painting political campaigns as “as ver- 
sus them,” they have convinced mem- 
bers of the black community that the 

ublicans are racist. 
a ei Steele, however, they have a 
problem. It is difficult to paint a black Re- 
publican as racist against black people. 

Unless of course, he’s just an Oreo. 
—Marc Goldwein is a senior political science 
and economics major from Merion, Pa. 
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Homewood arts lett off the bus 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 


hether you were aware 

or not, last Saturday, 

Sept 23, was an historic 

day for Hopkins. On 

that day, the JHU Pep 
Band missed their second football game 
in 35 years. What accounts for that disap- 
pointing absence? The answer is simple: 
lack of funding. 

As a member group of the Student 
Activities Commission (SAC), the JHU 
Band is subject to a new SAC travel cap 
of only $2000 for the entire year’s trav- 
eling expenses. That includes both the 
football and lacrosse seasons. The game 
last Saturday was played in Canton, 
N.Y., and would have required an over- 
night stay as well as $2500 for bus rent- 
al, bringing the trip’s total cost close to 
$3000. The SAC funds could not cover 
this, so the Band was forced to consider 
other options. SAC vans operate only 
within a 150 mile radius of campus, 
and thus were out of the question. Al- 
ternative number two was to rent cars 
and drive on our own. The University’s 
response was that this could not be al- 
lowed — even if paid for out of band 
members’ pockets — because of safety 
concerns. The final alternative was to 
reserve a bus through the Athletic Cen- 
ter, but that would still have bee pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

The Pep Band made the difficult deci- 


| sion to cancel the trip. The two weeks of 


rehearsal prior to this game, the first to 


| be played with the newly matriculated 





freshmen, were all for naught. Angered 
as I was about this affair, what hurt more 
was the hypocrisy that the Band was sub- 
ject to: the Band was expected to be pres- 
ent at all games, but when this became 
impossible, no one was willing to contrib- 


| ute the funding and energy necessary to 
people see (or claim to see) Michael Steele | 


ensure our presence. At a time when the 
university could prove its commitment 


| to arts and traditions at Homewood, the 


Heather Barbakoff is a sophomore english 


| and writing seminars major. amd the public- 





ity officer for the JHU Band. She is also a | 
| copy reader for the News-Letter. ; 


Band was met with cold indifference. 

Much has been said about increas- 
ing the prominence of the arts on cam- 
pus, and the administration has gone to 
great lengths to publicize measures tak- 
en to bring these aims to fruition. But 
what good do all of these measures do 
if arts groups remain unaffected? The 
Pep Band is not the only student mu- 
sical group in need of further support 
from the university. In recent years it 
has been proposed that Wind Ensemble 
musicians be allowed to receive credit 
for their participation. The proposal 
has been denied, depriving the musi- 
cians on campus of an opportunity to 
be dedicated to their instruments in an 
environment much less stressful than 
the Peabody Conservatory. The message 
from the administration appears to be 
that student musicians are expendable 
here at Homewood. 

If the upkeep of a 35-year tradition 


isn’t important to the university, maybe 
it shouldn’t be to the students either. 
Maybe the nights sacrificed for rehears- 
als would have better been spent in 
MSE hitting the books. But, if that is so, 
then the well rounded and diversified 
campus that Hopkins touts is a mere 
mirage. While the administration la- 
ments a paucity of community spirit 
and viable traditions, it is overlooking 
one of Hopkins’ oldest customs. The 
Band was founded in 1921, and the Blue 
Jay’s fight song, “To Win,” has been pre- 
formed with every touchdown and goal 
for decades. 

So what has the Pep Band been do- 
ing in reaction to this occurrence? Those 
students in MSE, on the Upper Quad, in 
front of McCoy, and in many other cam- 
pus locations may have noticed a few 
of the Band members performing side- 
line classics recently. Additionally at the 
game against Dickinson College this 














past weekend, the Band passed around a 
petition for students to sign as a show of 
support for the Band. In typical Hopkins 
fashion, Band members also handed out 
Nerds and Smarties candies reading, 
“Support the JHU Band!” 

The Band realizes that it is not the 
only under-funded arts group on cam- 
pus, and also recognizes that this isn’t 
necessarily the fault of the SAC itself; 
however, the Band has been struggling 
for additional funding for years, and it 
was only when the Band was prevent- 
ed from fulfilling its obligation to the 
Hopkins community last weekend that 
we decided it was time for the student 
population to be informed about the 
uphill battle faced by all arts groups on 
campus. We hope that students made 
aware of our plight will be compelled 
to join the JHU Band in achieving a 
flourishing arts community at Home- 
wood. 
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Fun with a “Bawlmore hon” is only a short trip away 


By ERIC ROBERTS 


oo many students leave Hop- 
kins feeling unfulfilled by 
their experiences of the city 
in which they worked, lived 
and played for their college 
years. For the jaded among us, Baltimore 
is, at best, a diversion, its high points the 


| Inner Harbor, Towson and maybe Mt. 


Vernon. At worst, it is an inconvenience 
made less tolerable by its crime, lack of 
shopping, and poor accessibility. 

But here’s a little secret: you can see 
new and better parts of this city, and you 
don’t need a car or a cab to get there. 

When I came to Hopkins two years 
ago, I readily accepted the myth that the 
MTA — Baltimore's bus, light rail and 





Eric Roberts is a junior history and econom- 
ics major from New York City. He has been 
an intern in the Baltimore Mayor's Office of 
Community Investment. 


subway ‘service — was a haven for the 
city’s notorious crime and grime. I was 
told I would be mugged aboard the bus. 
I would sit in a filthy seat, surrounded 
by men who had long ago forgotten the 
meaning of the words “last call.” It’s 
strange that, as a New Yorker familiar 
with the ins-and-outs of public transit, I 
would so naively find these falsities per- 
suasive. In New York, I roamed freely, 
but in Baltimore, I lived largely out of 
reach of the city’s treasures because I 
believed I couldn't get to them. As a re- 
sult, I didn’t enjoy the stately homes that 
adorn monument-lined Eutaw Street. 
Nor did I visit the Patterson Park Pagoda. 
Greektown’s bakeries and greasy-spoon 
diners remained hopelessly beyond my 
grasp. And I'd never heard of Washing- 
ton Boulevard or Reservoir Hill. My ca- 
sual estimation suggests that far too few 
Hopkins undergrads have, either. 
Hopkins does a poor job of encourag- 
ing its students to experience Baltimore. 
To its credit, the University does provide 


its own transportation services, running 
frequent buses to the medical school, 
and in partnership with nearby colleges, 
the Collegetown shuttle. Unfortunately, 
these routes are too limited to cover all 
that Baltimore has to offer. 

That is a disservice to the very notion 
of an urban university. Living in a city is 
a creative experiment in mobility. Engag- 
ing this metropolitan creature of densely 
packed institutions, ideas and identities 
can be exhilarating, even empowering. 
In Baltimore, the journey can lead to 
great art and food, community service 
organizations, and even a little humor- 
ous insight into our oddly — sometimes 
even absurdly — juxtaposed patchwork 
of neighborhoods. For exmaple, The Av- 
enue, Hamden’s main street, is known for 
its cafes and vintage thrift stores. Veer off 
the main drag a little and you're in an- 
other world. There, the local drawl (say, 
“Bawlmer, Merlind”) mixes with cigar 
smoke, two-story rowhouses and seden- 
tary stoop-sitters, all remnants of the old 


millworks of the Jones Falls valley. 

Public transportation is key to the ad- 
venturous student. But we underutilize 
it, partly because we believe the stories 
we spread about it, and mostly because 
too many of us don’t bother to test these 
assumptions. One way to disprove them: 
ride the bus. Even better: purchase a 
monthly student pass from Garland Hall. 

But after you buy the card, you won't 
find much help from the office staff, who 
are unfamiliar with the transit system 
and often short on maps. 

So what if Hopkins really decided to in- 
novate — to introduce all of its students to 
the city? In fact teaching us to use the bus 
system is practical for a school concerned 
about security. Instead of giving us whis- 
tles at orientation, what about a bus map 
and pass? A little advice on how to safely 
navigate the city using its most direct bus 
routes? Aside from providing experience 
in the real-life skill of urban living, it could 
make us better, and more involved, citi- 
zens. Dare I say better Bawlmoreans? 





f you hoped that this year’s unex- 

pected college planning turmoil 

would herald a happier, saner era 

in higher education, then I have 

some unfortunate news. While the 
national debates over early decision poli- 
cies, standardized testing and financial 
aid generated a spate of headlines and a 
lot of institutional soul-searching, they 
will likely amount to nothing. 

Let’s start with early acceptance, 
which, ever since Harvard moved to 
abolish it this fall, has been attacked as 
unfairly disadvantageous to the finan- 
cially needy and detrimental to campus 
diversity. However, eliminating early 
decision programs would benefit few 
students outside the upper-middle class. 
And when it comes to encouraging un- 
expected talent, the only high-profile 
American universities that have offi- 
cially eliminated legacy preference — a 
more effective path to diversity — are 
Texas A&M and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. So much for leveling 
the economic playing field. 

However it is probably wrong to take 


_the recent early decision controversy as 
anything more than a diversion from _ 


the real issue. The uproar within the 
college industry is not a matter of poli- 
cy, but rather a revolt against the mon- 
strous “standards of excellence” that the 


Patrick Kennedy 
Redefining student excellence 


admissions game has effectively cast in 
stone over the past decade. Yet instead of 
working toward a new competitive men- 
tality in student performance, both uni- 
versities and the testing industry have 
reacted with policy 
nuances that never 
approach the heart 
of the problem. 

What — univer- 
sities across the 
country have got- 
ten right, though, is 
that the old super- 
student model of 
personal achieve- 
ment is dead. As 
soon as college is 
over, the world has little use for the kids 
who chaired every club, joined every 
sports team and held every class office. 
Prodigies lack focus, which not even the 
best college counselor can drum into an 
applicant's head. 

Unfortunately, the typical response 
to this unsurprising fact has been to su- 
garcoat the competitive aspect of college 
admissions and academics, not to refine 
ideas of undergraduate accomplish- 


excellence. 





Substantial change in 
the operation of higher 
education demands a ... 
new definition of student 





ment. Now the mainstream press has 
begun to sanctify a take-it-easy, right- 
fit approach to college planning that 
is deeply condescending. Thus News- 
week and U.S, News and World Report, 
in their college 
profile special ad- 
ditions, and TIME 
Magazine, with its 
August 21st “Who 
Needs Harvard?” 
cover story, hose 
down the public 
with sappy stories 
about kids who 
turned down their 
Ivy League accep- 
tances in favor of 
smaller schools. 

Much like the current outcry against 
early decision, promoting college choice 
as a “marriage” between student and 
school is an empty gesture. Some uni- 
versities, are simply better than others, 
and ignoring standards of competence 
in the name of differentiation of oppor- 
tunities is a path to complacency. And 
complacency is what we are getting, be- 
cause no matter how much they preach 


diversity, everyone from highly-ranked 
liberal arts college admission staffs to 
the Rhodes Scholarship selection com- 
mittee persists in recruiting only stu- 
dent prodigies with impossibly broad 
backgrounds. 

Substantial change in the operation 
of higher education demands a shift in 
mentality: a new definition of student 
excellence. It’s about time the competi- 
tive energy that gets students ahead in 
college and high school were channeled 
into the real world. Imagine what would 
happen over the next four years if long- 
term charity projects and independent 
research began to replace the padded ré- 
sumés and arbitrary standardized tests 
that currently measure performance. 
That would bring students of true per- 
sonal depth, not shallow breadth, to the 
forefront. , ' 

Much work must be done to make 
such a systemic metamorphosis pos- 
sible. But it would be nice if the press 
did not overreact every time Harvard or 
Princeton tweaked their application pol- 
icies. Maybe then, instead of shuffling 
meaningless statistics, we could have a 
real debate about what's wrong with the 
admissions game. 

—Patrick Kennedy ia a junior history of art 
and writing seminars major from Watching, 
N,]. 
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By STEPHEN BERGER 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Two of the most prestigious 
prizes in biology were recently 
awarded to Hopkins scientists. 
Andrew Fire shared the Nobel 
Prize in Physiology or Medicine 
for his discovery of RNA inter- 
ference. Carol Greider shared 
the Albert Lasker Award for Ba- 
Biomedical Research, often 
described as the “American No- 
bel,” for her work on the enzyme 
telomerase. 

Fire is a professor at Stanford 
University and an adjunct pro- 
fessor in the Biology Department 
on Homewood campus, a post 
he has held since becoming an 
investigator at the Carnegie In- 
stitution in 1989. He shares the 
Nobel prize with Craig Mello of 
the University of Massachusetts. 

Greider is the director of mo- 
lecular biology and genetics at 
the Johns Hopkins Institute of 
Basic Biomedical Sciences on the 
medical campus. She shares the 
Lasker Award with her doctoral 
mentor, Elizabeth Blackwell of 
the University of California, San 
Francisco, as well as Jack Szostak 
of Harvard Medical School. 

RNA interference (RNAi) and 
telomerase are natural regulatory 
mechanisms found in many cell 
types across all kingdoms of life. 
Both mechanisms have been dis- 
covered and explained relatively 
recently, and both have opened 
tremendous opportunities in ba- 
sic and clinical biology. 

RNAi involves the machinery 
cells use to translate genes into 
proteins. When a cell wants to 
produce a certain protein, it tran- 
scribes the corresponding DNA 
sequence into a shorter molecule 
called messenger RNA (mRNA). 
This mRNA then serves as a tem- 
plate for translation. 

In RNAi, which was discov- 
ered by Fire and Mello in 1998 
when both were working at the 
Carnegie Institution on Home- 
wood campus, 
a cell takes ad- 


sic 





of each protein without altering 
the DNA of the cell. 

Several groups are now work- 
ing on clinical applications of 
RNAi. Many illnesses, such as 
the genetic brain disorder Hun- 
tington’s disease, are associated 
with the overproduction of spe- 
cific proteins, which could be 
blocked by RNAi. Additionally, 
RNAi is being researched as a 
means to hinder the expression 
of viral proteins necessary for 
many infectious diseases. 

Telomerase is an enzyme as- 
sociated with the regulation of 
chromosomal DNA across many 
generations. Chromosomes in 
eukaryotes, which includes all 
plants and animals, are capped 
by a long repeating string of 
DNA, called a telomere. This se- 
quence is shortened each time 
the chromosome duplicates and 
the whole cell divides. 

The shortening of chromo- 
somal ends is a natural by-prod- 
uct of the DNA 
replication pro- 
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ing mRNA and interfering RNA 
molecules pair up into an inac- 
tive double-stranded molecule. 

Several types of plant and 
animal cells routinely use na- 
tive RNAi to silence genes in real 
time. This process helps the cells 
regulate which proteins are pro- 
duced at any given moment, and 
can further alter the quantity and 
rate of protein production. 

RNAi is also recognized as a 
powerful experimental tool. If 
researchers can design an RNA 
molecule complementary to an 
mRNA of interest, they can intro- 
duce it into the cell and therefore 
block the expression of that pro- 
tein. This allows scientists to de- 
termine the biological functions 


‘How did you get started in 
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ing of telomeres by adding extra 
nucleotides to the telomere each 
time the chromosome replicates. 
It was discovered in 1984 by 
Greider, then a graduate student 
with Blackburn at UC Berkeley, 
and the first paper on it was pub- 
lished in December 1985. 

Although telomerase was ini- 
tially described by Greider in the 
single-celled organism Tetrahy- 
mena, subsequent studies soon 
discovered it in virtually all spe- 
cies, including mammals. Telom- 
erase helps preserve the integrity 
of chromosomes across several 
generations of cells. 

Telomerase is now known to 
be involved in several pathways 
associated with cancer, aging, 
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Hopkins scientists receive prestigious awards 











and stem cells. For instance, 
defective telomerase can allow 
cancer cell lines to divide repeat- 
edly, effectively causing them 
to become “immortal.” Cancer 
treatments that target telomer- 
ase are currently being investi- 
gated. 

Since aging is often associated 
with the accumulation of random 
mutations and structural dam- 
age in DNA, it might be expected 
that the capping of chromosomes 
with telomeres might help slow 
the aging process. In fact, a small- 
er-scale process of aging called 
“cellular senescence” is known to 
be dependent on telomeres and 
telomerase. 

Stem cells, which must divide 
many times in order to differenti- 
ate into other cell types, require 
telomerase to prevent chromo- 
somal degradation. Greider and 
colleagues have recently discov- 
ered that mutations in telomer- 
ase are the cause of a rare disease 
called dyskeratosis congenita, in 
which stem cells in bone marrow 
are unable to survive and differ- 
entiate. 

The Nobel Prize is awarded 
each year in honor of Alfred 
Nobel, a Swedish inventor who 
died in 1896 and left his estate to 
establish a series of awards giv- 
en to those who “have conferred 
the greatest benefit on man- 
kind.” The awards in chemistry, 
physics, medicine or physiology, 
literature, peace, and (since 1969) 
economics are generally consid- 
ered the greatest honors in each 
field. 

Alfred Lasker, an Ameri- 
can businessman, and his wife, 
Mary Woodard Lasker, estab- 
lished the prestigious Lasker 
Awards in 1946 to honor scien- 
tists in biomedicine. The four 
categories of the award are ba- 
sic medical research, clinical 
medical research, public service 
and special achievement. These 
honors are often considered 
“American Nobels,” as they are 
awarded after rigorous review 
by a select panel of eminent sci- 
entists. Over 70 of the award’s 
recipients have subsequently 
won Nobel Prizes. 

Blake Hill, an associate pro- 
fessor in the biology depart- 
ment, praised his colleague. “It’s 
wonderful to see the people you 
admire and respect the most do 
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Award recipients, Andrew Fire left, and Carol Greider are being honored for their contributions to basic biological knowledge. 


well, and that is exactly what has 
happened with the awarding of 
the Nobel Prize in Medicine to 
Andy Fire. 

“Many folks speculated that 
it was just a matter of time be- 
fore Andy was awarded the 
Nobel Prize. The reason for this 
speculation was clear: Andy’s re- 
search fundamentally changed 
the way we think about gene 
regulation. He is exactly the 
type of person you want to see 
win the Nobel Prize: a nice guy 
who is thoughtful, considerate, 
and insightful.” 

Greider initially thought it 
was a joke when she was called 
with the news of her award. “My 
first reaction was one of surprise. 
They are supposed to call you 
when you win, but since it was 
late in a day I received an email 
instead. It was not until later that 
I received the call.” 

She added that basic research 
has great possibilities. “This is 





Malaria continues to inflict 
‘sulfering across the globe 


Malaria is easy to overlook be- 


| cause it is not a pressing public 
| health issue in the United States. 
| Along with a slew of other infec- 
| tious diseases, malaria has nearly 
| been extinguished here. But ma- 
| laria remains a leading cause of 


death worldwide, infecting be- 
tween 300 and 500 million people 
annually and resulting in at least 
one million deaths each year. 
The most tragic aspect of this 
global battle is that the majority 


| of victims are those least able to 


fight back: children. An infant 
lying in the hot sun of sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, Central and South 


| America, or Southeast Asia is the 


ideal target for a female Anoph- 


| eles mosquito infected with the 
| malaria plasmodium, a parasitic 
| single-celled protozoan. One bite 


is all it will take for parasites to 
travel from the mosquito’s gut 
into the child’s bloodstream and 
then on to 


riod, during 
which time 
the parasites 
grow and 
multiply while the person re- 
mains asymptomatic, can range 
from eight days to many months. 
The end result, however, is invari- 
ably the same as the parasites en- 
ter red blood cells and then cause 
the cells to burst and release tox- 
ins. It is these toxins that begin 
the path of destruction through 
the child’s body. 

More likely than not, this child 
will become yet another one of 
the malaria fatalities that occur 
every 30 seconds in Africa. 

Treatment for malaria, where 
available, involves the use of a 
wide variety of drugs. Such treat- 
ment is prohibitively expensive 
for those most in need, not al- 
ways effective, and, most impor- 





really an example of, you never 
know where basic research will 
go. We had to trust that under- 
standing those pathways will 
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to the best way to fight malaria: 
prevention. 

The insecticide-treated bed 
net is a prophylactic alternative 
capable of reducing the number 
| of malaria fatalities in endemic 
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tantly, almost entirely irrelevant 


regions by 20 percent, which 
means 200,000 lives saved every 
year. This mode of prevention 
costs no more than five dollars. 
Put simply, the amount that the 
average American spends on a 
Happy Meal is the same amount 

that could be used to save a life. 
Even as the world suffers from 
more cases of malaria than in any 
other time in history, the situation 
is not hopeless. Schools of medi- 
cine and public health, govern- 
mental and non-governmental 
organizations and pharmaceuti- 
cal companies have all joined ef- 
forts to prevent and treat malaria 

throughout developing nations. 
Existing antimalarial drugs 
are being distributed for free or 
in reduced prices in many coun- 
tries and a large amount of fund- 
ing is being invested in develop- 
ing even more pharmaceuticals to 
fight malaria for significantly less 
money and 


the liver. e e with fewer 
the incu- JASON LI@bOWItZ doses. 
bation _ pe- TSO I eee These 


initiatives 
represent a 
good start 
to eradicat- 
ing malaria worldwide, but until 
everyone who can help does so, 
the burden of disease will re- 
main ever-present. In this spirit, 
the JHU International Services- 
Red Cross student organization 
is presenting Malaria Awareness 
Month throughout October. 

A series of events will educate 
the Hopkins community about 
this disease and proceeds from 
these events, as well as those 
raised at the collection tables 
which will be set up across cam- 
pus, will be used to purchase 
as many insecticide-treated bed 
nets as possible for distribution 
in African nations. 

Although malaria is fierce and 

widespread, collective action can 
once again prove to be the great- 
est source of progress for the 
world. 
— Jason Liebowitz is a sopho- 
more public health major writing 
for the American Red Cross chap- 
ter on the Homewood campus. 





Fruit flies can get buzzed on caffeine 


By SHIVAANI PRAKASH 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Why do some people who 
choke down coffee dislike its 
taste immensely, while others 
don’t notice the bitterness of the 
jolt that starts their morning? The 
answer may depend on the pres- 
ence or lack of certain proteins in 
our taste buds. 

A team of researchers at the 
Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, using simple taste- 
testing methods, recently found 
that genetically mutated fruit 
flies that were missing an essen- 
tial taste receptor protein were 
able to consume caffeine-laden 
sugar without noticing its taste. 
The study was published in Cur- 


_ rent Biology in the Sept. 19 issue. 


The mutant flies lacked a re- 
ceptor protein that normally al- 
lows them to discern caffeinated 
substances that have a bitter taste 
from a normal sugar mixture. In 
general, flies tend to avoid bitter 
substances. But flies missing the 
specific protein, known as Gr66a, 
lack the proper mechanisms to 
detect the bitterness of caffeine 
and respond to it. 

In the study, Craig Montell, 
Ph.D., and his team at the Insti- 
tute of Basic Biomedical Sciences 
at Hopkins starved 50 fruit flies 
overnight and then exposed them 
to two mixtures: a blue-colored 
mix of sugar and agarose and a 
red-colored mix of sugar, aga- 
rose and caffeine. The flies were 
allowed to eat as much as they 
liked for 90 minutes, after which 
they were turned upside down 
so their bellies could be studied. 

By color-coding the mixtures 
and studying the color of the 
flies’ abdomens, the researchers 
were able to determine whether 
the flies showed a preference for 
eating the caffeinated or decaf- 
feinated sugar substances. A blue 
stomach indicated an inclination 
towards plain sugar, a red stom- 
ach indicated consumption of 
the bitter caffeine, and a purple 


stomach was considered neutral, 
with no clear preference. 

The mutated flies that lacked 
the Gr66a_ receptor protein 
showed no overall preference for 
either solution, while the control 
group of flies with fully function- 
al taste receptors showed a strong 
preference for the red solution of 
plain sugar. This data allowed 
Montell and his team to conclude 
that the Gr66a protein is essential 
in taste differentiation and avoid- 
ance of bitter foods. 

Further research was con- 
ducted as to whether the recep- 
tor protein worked through the 
taste bristles, the fruit fly equiv- 


mal flies, there was an expected 
increase in electrical “spikes,” in- 
dicating neuronal activity, when 
plain sugar was applied to the 
taste bristles. When other bitter 
compounds, such as quinine, 
were tested, a similar response 
was provoked in both sets of 
flies. 

The mutant flies were inca- 
pable of producing any such re- 
sponse, demonstrating that the 
Gr66a protein acts specifically 
in the pathway of caffeine re- 
sponse, and not just as a general 
promoter of the reaction to bitter 
complexes. 

Drosophila are used in many 
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alent of a tongue, or through 
a caffeine-initiated signal that 
moved through the central brain 
processing of the fly. For most 
organisms, certain stimulants 
interact with taste receptor pro- 
teins and cause them to signal 
the brain. 

Through the use of sensitive 
tips on the taste bristles known 
to contain the Gr66a protein, 
the researchers measured ac- 
tion potential frequency, or the 
rate of electrical currents being 


fired from the taste bristles to the 


brain, when the fruit flies were 
exposed to either sweet or bitter 
substances. 

For both the mutant and nor- 
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The fruit fly Drosophila has a unique protein, Gr66a, that allows it to taste caffeine. 


scientific experiments due to 
their ability to be genetically ma- 
nipulated quite easily, their short 
life cycles and fast growth rates, 
and the fact that a great deal is 
known about their genome, anat- 
omy and physiology. __ 

With this mutant fly, Montell 
and his colleagues will be able 
to better determine the molecu- 
lar pathway of the caffeine re- 
sponse, which will eventually 
allow further research on the 
effects of caffeine on behavior 


in mammals. So for those of. 


you who need a kick-start in the 
morning but can’t stand the taste 
of coffee, there may be hope for 
you yet. 
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lips for you to repress and lower your stress 


By JAN LEE 
lhe Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins is the most stressful 
place on earth. Well, that may be 
drastic, so let’s say top 20. Nev- 
ertheless, stress, although some- 
times good for and 
can sometimes be 
harmful to the body. Sy mptoms 
of bad stress, or distress, range 
from physical to emotional prob- 
lems, including immune system 
suppression, headaches, hair loss, 
weight gain, anxiety, depression, 
trustration, 


alertness 
motivation, 


memory problems 
and the list goes on. Some peo- 
ple might believe that dealing 
with all this stress right now is a 
small price to pay fora bright and 
boundless future tagged with 
the Hopkins name, but you have 
to consider that stress right now 
could hinder the aforementioned 
future. These are some anti-stress 
tips that you can do aside from or 
while doing your regular stress- 
ful Hopkins stuff. 


No, yo! 


Chill out. It’s not going to kill 
you. Your body is not a well-oiled 
knowledge machine, so every 
now and then give your body 
time to re-up or calm down. 

I know you over-achievers just 
love getting into any and every- 
thing, but you have a limit. Learn 
it and say “no” to the trivial 


things. 
Eat AND DRINK 





Chamomile and Lavender teas 
are good for calming the nerves. 
Yes, it’s really cool to walk 
around campus with a coffee cup, 
but drinking too much caffeine 
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Students participate in a yoga class at the recreational center; group exercises and activities are a great way to reduce stress. 


can elevate stress hormones. 

The seaweed in maki rolls 
is packed with stress-relieving 
magnesium, pantothenic acid 
and vitamin B2 (riboflavin). 

Fortified cereals with essential 
vitamins, such as Cap’n Crunch 
(who knew?) and Frosted Mini- 
Wheats, can fight stress. Look for 
B vitamins, folic acid, vitamin C 
and fiber. I don’t think Sugary O's 
are going to cut it. Also, the milk 
you add contains antioxidants 
that help destroy free radicals as- 
sociated with stress. So you can 
definitely eat right but at the same 
time, you get to still eat the foods 
you've always enjoyed. Eating 
healthy has never been so easy. 


: 
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LET IT OUT OR GET OUT 
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Talk your stress out. This does 
not mean for you to talk the ear 
off the person sitting next to you 
on the shuttle, but call up a friend 
or family member and let them 
know the deal. It won't help to 
keep your thoughts and emotions 
bottled inside. Or go to A Place 
to Talk in the AMR I lobby. They 
are trained and willing to listen. 
Or maybe you don’t want to talk. 
Go out with some fun people and 
laugh. Laughing is the most fun 
way to de-stress. 

Don’t repress your emotions. 
If you feel like jumping up and 
down on your bed saying “I hate 


compiled by charles tsai_ source: www. youtube.com 


witty, animated, relatable 


give, him, change 


take, anything, youwant! 








done, on, acoustic?! ] 





While his mom was away, three-year-old Jack Neal purchased a 






[insert source of displeasure],” 
feel free and welcome. No one 
will think you are crazy. Every- 
one here at Hopkins will totally 
understand. 

Exercising is very effective 
in relieving physical stress. One 
exercise you can do any time is a 
progressive muscle relaxation ex- 
ercise. Shrug your shoulders up 
to your ears, hold them there and 
squeeze. Then relax. Then relax 
even further. Repeat. 

Get off the campus. Running 
away from your problems isn’t 
going to solve anything, but a 
change of scenery might. Even 
if you might not believe it, Balti- 
more has plenty of things to do. 


CHEAPYEATS 


(a 





The culmination of alumnae of MICA and 


the colorful and crazy decor of the diner 
alone is good enough reason to pay a visit. 
However, not only is it very close to cam- 
pus and open 24 hours, but it’s also a great 
place to get great home-style food at a frac- 
tion of the price. Check out the omelettes. 


Caribbean Kitchen 


Not only is Caribbean Kitchen one of, if not 
the best, place to go for authentic Jamaican 
Cuisine, but it’s also one of the most afford- 
able and easiest on your budget. Be sure to 
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Three ways to relieve stress: pillow punching, yoga meditation and good ol’ running 


(Other ways to treal pressure 


By KENSING NG 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


1. Take a Deep Breath 


Okay, this one is only on the 
list because that’s what everyone 
says will work. But be warned: IT 
DOESN’T WORK. I don’t see how 
inhaling is going to make a did- 
dly of a difference in your stress 
level. Suck it up and deal with it, 
you sissy. 


2. Hit a Pillow 

Just punch a pillow a couple 
times and let the anger flow out. 
But why stop at punches? Studies 
show that drop-kicks and sledge- 
hammers relieve stress better by 
a factor of 10 bajillion percent 
(studies conducted by five JHU 
students who had waaaay too 
much to drink). In the end, it’s 
all about wreaking unholy pain 
upon a soft cushiony object. 


° 
3. Go Out for a Run 

When you're desperately bang- 
ing out a research paper at 5 a.m. 
for an 8 a.m. class, sometimes it’s 
best to spend an hour or two on 
a good run. If you're lucky, you'll 
come back sweaty and dehydrat- 
ed. In your delirium of exhaus- 
tion from lack of sleep, you'll just 
decide to pass out and skip class. 
Instant stress relief! (At least un- 
til the grade reports come.) 


4. It Could be Worse 


Walked in on your significant 
other and your best friend hav- 
ing sex? Well, be thankful that 
you have a significant other. Or 
at least had. Also be thankful 
that you have a best friend, albeit 
one who'll sleep with your soon- 
to-be-ex. There are lots of people 
in the world who have no friends 
at all. Like your mom. Finally, be 
thankful that they’re not doing it 
in your bed. And if they are, be 
thankful that you weren't in your 
bed at the time of the adultery. 
And if you were... um... I guess 
it doesn’t get much worse than 
that, actually. Sucks to be you. 


5. Remove Stress 

This technique can be summed 
up as: “Suck it up and deal with 
it, you sissy.” Although any one 
of the aforementioned stress re- 
duction techniques will calm you 
down for the moment, they don’t 
help towards actually fixing any 
of your problems. Once you're 
done breathing, punching, run- 
ning, or considering, you'll real- 
ize the problem is still there and 
the stress will be back. If you tru- 
ly want to get rid of stress in your 
life, avoid getting into stressful 
situations. And if you already 
have stress, find and get rid of 
the main problems. Remember, 
college should be fun! 







A British businessman recently cashed 
in his two million flyer miles in ex- 
change to go on a trip— into space. 
He'll be among one of one thousand 
people who will become a part of a 

- space tourism program with Virgin Ga- 
lactic, a branch off of Virgin Atlantic. 
Each of the participants will go through 
three days of training before boarding 
the spacecraft in 2009. 














$16,000 pink Nissan by clicking on the “Buy It Now" option on 
www.ebay.com. The family didn’t know of the occurrence until they 
received an e-mail from the dealer who will be re-listing the car 
later. 


check out the nice and spicy jerk chicken, 
curried goat or stewed chicken, or even one 
of the interesting lake-trout sandwiches. 


In Florida, @ man 
was counting his 
money while he 
was walking over 
the U.S. 41 bridge, 
which goes « over 
Lents the Manatee River, 

Recently, an Australian Airlines jet made an and a $20 bill was 

unscheduled stop after a passenger's snaked == blown out. of ‘his 
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Yes, we realize that this was featured in the 
"Did You Know” last week. But, the $10 
price tag for entrees normally between $15 
- $35 is so ridiculously awesome that it just 
had to be mentioned again. Remember, be- 
cause Tuesdays are so chaotic, Gertrude’s 
Cafe in the BMA won't take reservations. 
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Jays drop to 1-3 after 
devastating home loss 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
Jays’ depth at the position. He 
completed a sparkling 63-yard 
touchdown pass to senior wide 
receiver Anthony Triplin to tie 
the game at 7-7 in the second 
quarter, the longest throw of the 
day by either team. The catch did 
more than set a game high; it was 
Triplin’s 200th of his career, mak- 
ing him the just the second Blue 
Jay and third Centennial Confer- 
ence play er to hit the mark. 

Another record-setting per- 
formance gave Hopkins the lead 
at the half, as senior place kicker 
Ben Scott set up 48 yards out and 
nailed his34th 





brought Hopkins to the Dickin- 
son 31-yard line, which ended up 
being as far as they got. Devil de- 
fensive back Ryan Heinig nabbed 
a Murray pass at the 24, erasing 
the Blue Jay drive. 

As the Jays commenced an- 
other drive, it looked 
like they were finally going to get 
a break. A strong defensive front 
led to a quick third-and-out, fol- 
lowed by a blocked punt to start 
the possession at the Dickinson 
31. 

But the Jays floundered again. 
Another Roberts’ fumble gave 
the ball to Dickinson on their 28- 
line on 


however, 


yard 





career field 
goal, breaking 
the tie with 
Dickinson’s 
Joel Heintzel- 
man and giv- 
Scott sole 


possession ot 


year. 
ing 


the confer- 
ence mark. 

He split 
the uprights 
again from 45 yards out later in 
the game, earning him his sec- 
ond Centennial Conference Spe- 
cial Teams Player of the Week 
nod of the season and the fifth of 
his career. 

But it wasn’t the team’s records 
that characterized the day for 
Hopkins — it was their turnovers. 
Margraff said. “Turnovers have 
been a huge problem this year.” 

Three consecutive Blue Jay 
drives ended with the ball in Red 
Devil hands as Hopkins failed to 
capitalize on key opportunities. 
Dickinson recovered junior run- 
ning back Phil Roberts’ fumble 
near the end of the first quarter, 
leading to the first touchdown of 
the day on a one-yard run by Red 
Devil quarterback Matt Torchia. 

Hopkins made it into Dickin- 
son territory on their next two 
possessions, but the results were 
no better. A solid punt return by 
senior wide receiver Evan Ear- 
nest and a steady Blue Jay march 


16-inch lare 
$8.50 with 


Turnovers have been 


a huge problem this 


— HEAD COACH JAMES 


——— the first play of 
the drive. The 
errors clearly 
deflated the of- 
sapping 
their 


fense, 
them of 
best 
opportunities. 

“We 
to be more ef- 
ficient with the 
offense,” Mur- 
ray said. “We need to crack down 
on mistakes.” 

A personal foul call against 
Hopkins put Dickinson at the 50- 
yard line for the opening kickoff 
of the second half. The kick sailed 
to the Hopkins 1-yard line, leav- 
ing the Jays pinned to their own 


scoring 


need 


MARGRAFF 


11 after a 10-yard return. When | 


they were forced to punt, they 
could only bring the Red Devils 
back to midfield. The ensuing 
drive saw two Dickinson fourth- 
down conversions, ending with 
a l-yard touchdown run by tail- 
back Michael D’Amico. 

After kicker Pat O’Connor’s 
extra point attempt sailed 
through the uprights, the Red 
Devils were ahead for good. Ben 
Scott responded with his second 
field goal, but Dickinson came 
right back with a nine-play, 65- 
yard drive that ended in another 
l-yard touchdown run by Tor- 
chia. Dickinson 21, Hopkins 13. 
So much for preseason rankings. 
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Staying grounded lets Coble fly men 


By MARY DOMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s been a goal-den week for 
Hopkins 
goalkeeper Danny Coble. 

In a daring move on Wednes- 
against Gettysburg, 
Coble flew almost 30 feet out of the 
penalty box in one of eight saves, 
securing the team’s 1-0 victory. 
Coble managed to seal the goal 
on Saturday as well, blocking four 
shots from Dickinson. 


men’s soccer senior 


day’s game 


The 1-0 win 
was Coble’s 16th career shutout. 
After his sixth straight shut- 
out, Coble’s name hasn’t gone un- 
noticed. However, Coble is quick 
to shift the praise to his 
mates for their help. 


team- 
“T have to 
give all the credit to not just the 
defense, but to the whole team,” 
Coble said. “I just do the little 
stuff at the end.” 

This “little stuff” has led to 
some big accomplishments. This 
season, Coble has been honored 
with the Centennial Conference 
Men’s Soccer Defensive Player of 
the Week, which he won twice 
in a row, and is one of the main 
contributors to the Blue Jays’ 
D3Kicks.com’s Team of the Week 
Award. A modest Coble again 
credits his team for the awards. 
“It’s a team effort,” Coble said. 
“The goalie just gets the statis- 
tics.” 

That kind of enthusiasm has 
carried Coble since he started 
playing soccer at the age of 
five. His says his parents always 
kept him involved to make sure 
he “never did drugs or anything 
like that.” His athletic history in- 
cludes swimming, soccer, base- 
ball, basketball, bowling and 


| gymnastics. 


After a successful high school 
career in swimming (four-time 
section winner and team cap- 
tain) and soccer (Junior National 
Champion his junior year), Coble 
had a tough time yielding to only 


€ pizza 
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one sport. But, at the end of his 
senior year in high school he 
realized that the sport he most 
loved wasn’t done with him just 
yet. “I was just like, ‘I’m not done 
with soccer.” 

Coble sat in the Blue Jays’ nest 
for two years as star teammate 
Gary Kane (an NSCAA/adidas 





The Blue Jays also hired a goalie 
trainer to help maintain Coble’s 
stunning physique. Ladies, he’s 
single! 

Coble has had not only a great 
week, but a fantastic season. 
This demon of defense has sur- 
rendered to only four out of 50 
shots. He’s played in all 12 games, 





Men's ___ Divi- totaling 1080 
sion If] All- minutes guard- 
America First VITAL ing the goal. 
Team mem- STATISTICS Coble claims 
ber) started his quality time 
as the squad’s Senior spent between 
goalie. Now Economics the goalposts 


“the backbone 
of our team,” 
as his team- 
mate junior 
midfielder 
Ben MacAbee 
puts it, Coble 
admits __ that 
he most  cer- 
tainly waited long enough for his 
moment to shine. Coble said, “I 
definitely bought my time.” Even 
the young freshmen on the team 
know that Coble has worked the 
hardest to be on the field. 

“We all see how hard Dan has 
worked,” freshman  forward/ 
midfielder Ryan Aronberg said. 
“It’s good to see the payoff in the 
end.” 

Coble stays active off the soccer 
field as well, running and work- 
ing out on his own time. Team- 
mate junior midfielder/defense- 
man John Scheuch admires how 
Coble sculpts his body into a 
piece of art. Scheuch said, “Dan- 
ny takes his personal fitness very 
seriously.” Even Aronberg looks 
at his training regiment in awe. 
“Danny keeps himself in as good 
of shape as the field players.” 


Position: 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Leading his team to a 11-1-0 
record, Coble has only let in 
4 goals thus far this season. 





has its ups and 
downs. _ Stay- 
ing focused is 
tough when the 
ball is frequent- 
ly on the other 
side of the field 
thanks to that 
swift Blue Jay 
offense, but Coble stays on task by 
being vocal. 

Teammate freshman red-shirt 
Neil MacLean understands that 
even from the sidelines people 
can see the ways in which he 
keeps his team looking up-field. 
MacLean said, “Danny keeps the 
defense really organized through 
his talking.” Coble does admit, 
however, to occasionally los- 
ing his concentration, especially 
when he listens to some of the 
conversations in the crowd. 

Right now it’s quite obvious 
that the News-Letter staff isn’t 
the only fan of Coble. His team- 
mates were eager to gush about 
their goalie as well. Freshman 
midfielder Nikko Politis said, 
“Dan is friends with everybody, 
he’s one of the nicest guys you'll 
meet.” Freshman midfielder Max 


Goalkeeper 
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Venker is speechless when trying 
to describe Coble. He said, “Six 
shutouts just speaks for itself.” 

The chatty Coble gave a crisp 
response when asked about this 
season’s highlight — he sim- 
ply stated that it was beating 
Muhlenberg. 

But what is his biggest regret? 
Coble said, “Not beating Muhlen- 
berg at Muhlenberg.” Coble be- 
lieves, however, that his career’s 
highlight has not passed him, 
alluding to his thoughts of a con- 
ference victory. 

Other highlights in Coble’s 
life include Italian food (“I make 
a mean lasagna”), the color blue, 
Led Zeppelin, Seinfeld, and Fam- 
ily Guy. He’s a proud champion 
of the Phi Mu Eat-A-Thon, but 
says he’s nothing compared to 
his brother, a professional eater 
ranked 26th in the world. Coble 
also insists that Barry Bonds is 
the best baseball player ever. 

Coble is one of two seniors on 
the Men’s Soccer Team, sharing 
senior leadership with his best 
friend Trip Neil. Sophomore 
midfielder/forward Edgar Olivas 
said, “Right away, I could tell he 


was a great leader.” 


And as for Coble’s 


future? Well, he plans on tak- 
ing his double major in applied 
math & statistics and economics 
as well as his minor in entrepre- 
neurship and management back 
to California. He talks of want- 
ing nothing more than a “normal 
nine-to-five.” 


Coble isn’t ready to give up on 


soccer though, as he mentioned 
coaching at his old high school and 
participating in triathlons. Sounds 
about right for the always humble 
and grounded goalkeeper. 





Women’s soccer ie up by TONJ 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
minute of play. It was soon look- 
ing like the outcome of the game 
would have to be decided in 
overtime. 

But with just over five minutes 
left on the clock, Hopkins mount- 
ed yet another offensive rush to 
the Ursinus goal. Again the ball 
was knocked out of play by an 
Ursinus defender. Instead of 
kicking the ball across the side- 
line, however, Ursinus let the ball 
leave the field of play across the 
goal line, giving the Jays a corner 
kick and possibly their last op- 
portunity at scoring. The Bears’ 
strategy backfired and they had 
just handed Hopkins the game. 

As the players of both squads 
lined up in front of the net, McK- 
enzie readied her kick from the 
corner and prepared to set up 
the Jays’ 17th goal attempt. She 
placed the ball perfectly into the 
huddle of players, and in the con- 
fusion, senior Laurie Baumann 
sent it across the box and land- 
ing it in front of senior midfielder 
Nikkole Haines. Haines tapped it 
in for her first goal of the season. 

“It was obviously important 
that we finish in 90 minutes for 
a lot of reasons,” McKenzie said. 
“Overtime regular season games 


are always 
taxing, and 
we want to 
confidently 
put away our 
conference 
games.” 

In the 
penultimate 
minute of 
the game, the 
Bears had one 
last chance 
to tie the 
game. Ironi- 
cally enough, 
it was off a 
corner kick, 
but the at- 
tempt was to 
no avail. The 
outstanding 
and __expe- 
rienced Hopkins defense held 
strong. 

“There are a lot of areas that 
we can still improve in,’ Head 
Coach Leo Weil said. “While on 
the surface, based on the results, 
we appear to be playing more 
consistently, the reality is that we 
still have a long way to go in that 
area.” 

The Jays were perfectly con- 
sistent against TCNJ, however 
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Junior defense Johanna Chapin attempts to regain possession. 


they lost their eighth consecutive 
contest versus the Lions. TCN)J’s 
Briann McDonough split the 
goalposts twice, accounting for 
all the offense of the afternoon. 
McKenzie and Gianetti were the 
only Jays who got as far as tak- 
ing a shot, with McKenzie taking 
aim for five, Gianetti two. Lions 
keeper Jessica Clarke was only 
called upon to make two saves in 
the shutout victory. 
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By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


In basketball, there will al- 
ways be room for the John Stock- 
ton or Steve Nash types — the 
players who don’t score a ton 
of points but who will set their 
teammates up for points. And in 
volleyball? Well, in volleyball 
there will always be a place for 
players like Amanda Lewis, the 
sophomore setter for the Blue 
Jays. 

Despite dropping one out of 
two during the last week, Lewis 
has continued her tremendous 
play, which started right out of 
the gate when she entered the 
starting lineup last season. 

Last Wednesday, in their con- 
ference opener, the Blue Jays 
dropped a disappointing match 
against the perennially-strong 
Gettysburg Bullets (30-22, 30-16, 
30-28). The Blue Jays regrouped, 
however, and were led by Lewis 
to a victory over Muhlenberg last 
Saturday to even Hopkins’ con- 
ference record to 1-1 and their 
overall record to 10-9. 

Against Gettysburg, the sto- 
ryline has gotten repetitive for 
Hopkins. Perhaps it is a mental 
glitch when the Bullets come call- 
ing, because the Blue Jays have 
dropped nine games in a row 
against their Pennsylvania oppo- 
nents. Last Wednesday, however, 
the Bullets displayed strength in 
all aspects of the game, and sent 
a message to Hopkins that any 
road to a conference champion- 
ship will lead through Gettys- 
burg. The Blue Jays didn’t play 
their best, and it’s something 
the team would realize after the 
game. 

“We didn’t play well together, 
tonight,” senior libero and co- 
captain Lizzie Kay said. “We 
weren't fluid in anything we did, 
and it cost us.” 

“We were completely unable to 
keep any kind of momentum,” se- 
nior outside hitter and fellow cap- 
tain Adri Eisen sais. “We would 
win some points, but we were 
unable to use them to our advan- 
tage.” 

Lewis tallied 25 assists for 
Hopkins, and sophomore middle 


Lewis leads volleyball lo viclory ag 


blocker Adri- 
enne Young had 
10 kills. Kay had 
15 digs in the 
losing effort. 

At Muhlen- 
berg, the Blue 
Jays came back 
strongly, defeat- 
ing the Mules 
in four games 
(30-20, 30-24, 27- 
30, 30-17). Lewis 
had 
20 digs, two ser- 
vice aces and 
four block as- 
sists to lead the 
way. Sophomore 
opposite Kim 
Jackanich added 
16 kills and 15 
digs. Kay had 
29 digs for Hop- 
kins. 

Head Coach 
Scott Pennewill 
was pleased 
to be at 1-1 in 
conference, 
pecially since 
Hopkins _ hasn't 
played their best 
volleyball yet. 
He did see some 
things against 
the Mules that 
he liked, how- 


50 assists, 
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ever. 

“The games 
we won we 
did a great job of controlling 
tempo,” Pennewill said. “Our 
defense was tight during those 
three games. We made the extra 
plays you have to in order to win 


games.” 
Lewis often has tremendous 
numbers — as she did against 


the Mules — but because they 
are assists and not kills, often 
these numbers may go unno- 
ticed. They shouldn't any longer. 
Even though only a second-year 
player, as of Sept. 24, Lewis was 
ranked fourth in the country in 
assists/game, a superb stat for a 
player who has had to get used 
to passing to new hitters this 
season. Lewis, however, remains 








Senior outside hitter and co-captain Adri Eisen delivers one of her 10 digs during the Jays’ recent win. 


“I can’t do anything without 
great defense, and we have had 
it,’ Lewis said. 

“They are able to get me the 
ball. In turn, the ball-hitter execu- 
tion has been really important. I 
can't get assists without my team- 
mates putting the bdll away.” 

Coach Pennewill recognizes 
the value of having such solid 
contributions night-in and night- 
out from his setter. Pennewill is 
most pleased, however, in how 
Lewis’ mind has developed over 
the last year. 

“Amanda has gotten a grasp 
of the offense,” Pennewill said. 
“She knows what to do in situ- 
ations now. She thinks like I do 


modest, giving her teammates...-and.knows what we are running. 


credit for her stats. 


It’s very nice to be able to get 





Even in loss, water polo climbs 


By ARTHIKA 
CHANDRAMOHAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After a disappointing week- 
end of play at: Bucknell Univer- 
sity, the men’s water polo team is 
doubling its efforts before head- 
ing off to California for the Na- 
tional Convergence Tournament 
this Friday. 

This coming weekend's tour- 
nament follows a week of failed 
performances by the Blue Jays 
after falling consecutively to 
both Navy and Princeton. Last 
Wednesday, the team encoun- 
tered No. 10 Navy for the first 
time all season at Hopkins’ own 
White Athletic Center. The Jays 
found themselves in a turbulent 
game early on, exchanging goals 
and other “pleasantries” in a 
game filled with aggressive play. 
Ultimately, Navy took the win 15- 


- 13 ina close fourth quarter. The 


team rallied back from behind as 
the second half began, but a pas- 
sive fourth quarter beginning left 
the pool open for Navy to dictate 
play. 

Assistant Coach Kai Sung 
said, “We seemed to be hoping to 
just hold on ... and that attitude 
proved to be our downfall.” 

However, Navy’s top 10 rank- 
ing is a testament to their skill 
in the water, as Assistant Coach 
Sung also discussed. “Their re- 
siliency and tenacity is part of 
the reason why they’re a top 10 
ranked team in the country.” 

After the tight finish on 


Wednesday, the Blue Jays prac- 


ticed hard in preparation for 
the weekend’s upcoming games 
against Princeton and their sec- 
ond face-off with Navy. The 
Princeton match was the first of 
the day and it took much longer 
for the team to become ener- 

zed. 

Sung said, “We didn’t play like 
we ex to win it.” 

~ After a scoreless first quarter, 
sophomore utilities Peter Davis 
and Josh Kratz scored the only 
four Blue Jay goals that game as 
both of them fired in two. Princ- 
eton continued to increase their 
lead to a 7-3 lead at the half, with 
i goals to bring the 
score to 15-4 in fa- 


match’s final 


vor of the Tigers. 

After suffering an embarrass- 
ing 11-goal loss, the team rallied 
together to face their Wednesday 
night opponents, the Midship- 
men. 

“We were excited both to get 
another opportunity at beating 
Navy as well as to redeem our- 
selves after a poor outing that 
morning,” Sung said 

Once again the Blue Jays ral- 
lied throughout the game and 
were neck and neck with the 
Midshipmen. While the Blue Jays 
took an early first quarter lead, 
they ended it trailing 3-4. Never 
again did the team rally for the 
lead, and ultimately the Midship- 
men held strong for a demoraliz- 
ing, 13-11 defeat. 

Although different pool con- 
ditions demanded a change. of 
strategy in terms of the style and 
flow of play this weekend, the 
team was still disappointed not 
to get a win against Navy. 

Sung said, “Navy is the one 
team in the East that [the Blue 
Jays] have never beaten in the 
history of Johns Hopkins water 
polo, and this year’s team is hop- 
ing to end that streak.” 

This past weekend brought 
much more than a terrible trium- 
virate of losses to the team. Along 
the way, junior utility Sean Mc- 


‘Creery was named the Collegiate _ 


Water Polo Association Men’s 
Varsity Southern-East Division 
Player of the Week (for the week 


to No. 1 








of September 26). After consis- 
tently scoring multiple goals in 
recent games, McCreery began 
rallying his teammates with his 


After leading the nation in goal 
scoring last year and his come- 
back performance against George 
Washington, he has solidified 
his position as the team’s distin- 
guished leader in the water. 

Humorously enough, the Blue 
Jays actually moved up in rank- 
ing from third to a tie for first in 
the Division III poll. The team is 
currently sharing the title with 
the University of Redlands, a 
team they will be facing this Sat- 
urday at the Convergence Tour- 
nament. According to Assistant 
Coach Sung, the ranking comes 
as a reminder of what standard 
of play must be retained over the | 
coming weekend. 

“We hope to repeat our 4-and-0 
record from last year’s California 
trip, and only by doing so will we 
really solidify a hold on the no. 1 
spot in the poll,” he said. 

After competing heavily in the 
eastern districts, the Blue Jays are 
ready to head into what are sure 
to be challenging Southern Cali- 
fornia skies. However heading 
into the tournament, players and 
coaches alike are ready to face 
the competitive western teams. 
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Sophomore driver Alex Bond looks for an open man in the face of Navy defense. 
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feedback from her.” 

As the Blue Jays’ season con- | 
tinues, one thing is for certain: 
Lewis will keep the position of | 
setter solid for Hopkins. After 
playing at Swarthmore on Oct. 4, | 
the Blue Jays have a huge confer- 
ence match at Franklin & Mar- 
shall on Saturday. 





|| his leadership 
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vinst Mules Men’s Soceer reaches 
100th Conference Win 


The Jays continue their rankings climb, beat Gettysburg 1-0 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A12 
huge. You can’t lose if you don’t 
get scored on,” sophomore for- 
ward Nick Gauna said. “Dan has 
been playing great, coming up 
with some huge saves. He’s really 
stepped up this year.” 

Much of that success can 
also be attributed to the team’s 
defenders, who have come to- 
gether of late, forming a wall in 
front of Coble. 





All 


“Our freshmen have made 
major contributions — recently. 
They’re playing like veterans,” 
Grosser said. “It’s great to see the 
younger players stepping up and 
making a difference.” 

Earlier in the week, on this 
past Wednesday, Hopkins played 
host to the Gettysburg Bullets, 
winning another close battle, 1-0, 
and marring Gettysburg’s unde- 

feated record. 





| McQueen has = 
been of Pat- You can’t lose if you 
| ticular impor- - 
. 9 
tance, as ithas don’t get scored on. 
been under 


the team’s 
mostly sopho- 
more group of 
defenders has developed chem- 


f | istry that has been essential, 
| particularly in the last few close 


games that have been decided 
by only one goal. 

“Our defense has been play- 
ing very solid under Tommy’s 


| leadership,” Gauna said. 


Coble agreed. “I am just an ex- 
tension of my defense,” he said. 


| “They have shut the other teams 


down in front of me. The credit 
and the statistics that I have been 
given really belong to my defense 
and the rest of my team.” 

In recent games, Hopkins 
freshmen have been _particu- 
larly significant. Fourteen of the 
team’s players are only just be- 
ginning their second month at 
Homewood, but they have been 
playing like experienced upper- 
classmen. 
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— SOPHOMORE FORWARD 
Nick GAUNA 





The shutout 
was significant 
in a number 
of ways, as it 
was the team’s 
100th victory in 
the Centennial 
Conference. 
It also came 
against a team 
that was both a conference foe 
and ranked in the Top 25; Get- 
tysburg was 23rd when the two 
teams played. 

In the middle of the second 
half of the game, sophomore 
midfielder Malcolm Stewart re- 
ceived a pass from Kosik and put 
the ball into the back of the net 
for the game’s lone goal. 

Hopkins continued trying to 
break through the Gettysburg de- 
fense, taking twice as many shots 
in the second half as in the first. 
Although unsuccessful, Stewart's 
goal was enough to give the team 
its 10th win of the season. 

Hopkins’s next game is this 
Saturday, on the road against 
Haverford. The team’s next home 
game will be the following Sat- 
urday, when the Blue Jays host 
Swarthmore at 4 p.m. 


| 





October 3 NSCAA/adidas Poll 
Division II] Women’s Soccer 
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time. The Jays began the second 
half on the offensive. Ten min- 
utes in, after a failed fast break 


| opportunity, Emily Miller fired 


to the left sneaking the ball past 
Swarthmore’s goalie, Karen Lo- 
rang. After Miller's heroic shot, 
Hopkins looked poised to ride 
its new-found momentum to 
victory. But on a controversial 
play, this was not meant to be as 
sophomore forward Katie Wong 
appeared to have scored, only to 
have it negated minutes later by 
officials. 

Hopkins defense held Swarth- 
more for the rest of the half, and 
the Jays headed into their second 
consecutive overtime game. Al- 
though the territory was eerily fa- 
miliar for the Jays, the opponent 
and the result were quite differ- 
ent. At the 84:00 mark, Swarth- 
more’s Summer Spicer scored the 
winning goal as she ran by her 
defender and subsequently sunk 


the goal. 

Despite losing to Swarthmore, 
Hopkins retains a winning re- 
cord against their, conference 





“Now that we have proven that 
we can play with these teams, we 
can focus on larger goals,” Mc- 
Creery said. . 


(2-1) due to their first conference 
win of the season against Get- 
tysburg College. Hopkins over- 
powered the Bullets, winning 


the ball into the right corner of — 


(October 3 
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8. Hobart 


the game 5-1. Junior midfielder 
Sarah Bender scored the open- 
ing goal. Katie Wong scored two 
goals as Lucy Webster and Gabi 
Henn each added a goal in the 
team effort. Senior goalie Dayna 
Eng had six saves, and allowed 
only one goal. 

“The win over Gettysburg was 


6. Stevens Tech. (N.J.) — (f 
7. Puget Sound (Wash.) | 
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Field Hockey finding success in conterence 


The Lady Jays steadily improve to 7-5 with crucial win over conference rival Gettysburg Coll. 


offensive presence in the water. | 


(oo 
Goze 


a true team effort and a very bal- 
anced game,” Callahan said. “...It 
was probably our best overall de- 
fensive effort so far this year.” 
The strong win against the 
favored No. 18 Gettysburg will 
hopefully prove to be a fortu- 
itous start for the team in their 
2006 season’s conference play. 
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Sophomore forward Katie Wong just misses a score during the Gettysburg game. — 
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Know? 


With his 8-stroke victory on Sunday, 
Oct. 1 at the American Express Champt- 
onship, Tiger Woods won his sixth con 
secutive PGA Tour event for the second 
time in his career. The victory makes 
him the first player in tour history to win 
at least eight times in three seasons. 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


W. Soccer vs. Swarthmore 7 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY 


F. Hockey vs. Dickinson 5 p.m 
Volleyball vs. Dickinson 7 p.m. 





I. Hockey bites Bullets Ses 


to earn nat! ranking 


By EILEEN LILLY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Iwo minutes and 23 
into overtime during a 
contested match, 


third goal 
of Friday’s 
game against 
Muhlenberg 
unassisted as 
she flung the 


ball past the goalie for the agme- 


winning score. 
§ 


With little more than 10 min- 
utes left in regulation, Muhlen- 
berg’s Jillian Duffy scored the go- 
ahead goal for her Lady Mules to 
give them a seemingly devastat- 
ing 4-3 lead. But only 39 seconds 
later, Hopkins’ Miller delivered a 
fearless strike, courtesy of fresh- 
man midfielder Brittany Bland’s 
assist, to knot the game up at 


four goals apiece. The Mules and 


Blue Jays clawed at each other for 


possession for the last 10 minutes 
of regulation, as both teams were 
unable to generate offense. But 
thanks to Miller’s do-or-die at- 
titude and her relentless pursuit 
for goal glory, the Jays pulled out 
a much needed victory against 
its conference rivals. The win 
against Muhlenberg was the 
Blue Jays’ fifth consecutive win 





23 seconds 
hotly 
sophomore 
forward Emily Miller scored her 





and improved their record to 2-0 
against the Centennial Confer- 
ence. 

“We had a tough time adjust- 


ing to their style of play and their | 


speed,” senior co-captain mid- 


fielder Leah Dudley said. 


control that we do.” 


The win against Muhlenberg | 
tied the Jays for second place in | 
the Centennial Conference. The | 


Blue Jays 6-4 record overall and 2- 
0 record in their conference con- 
vinced the voters in the NFCHA 
Coaches Poll on Tuesday morn- 


ing to rank the Jays No. 19. This | 


is the first time the Hopkins field 
hockey team has been ranked 
since Nov. 2002. 

“We were able to make some 


great adjustments in the second | 


half, and although it wasn’t our 
best game defensively, we played 
hard and were relentless when 
it mattered most,” Head Coach 
Megan Callahan said. “I was es- 
pecially proud of our poise and 
determination in overtime.” 

The Jays were not able to bask 
in their victories for long, as their 
winning streak came to an abrupt 
end against Swarthmore. In 
a game that remained close 
throughout, Swarthmore grabbed 
a slim 2-1 lead going into half- 
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Senior midfielder Sarah Bender, Hopkins’ No. 5, battles her Bullet counterpart. 


“They | 
don’t play with the same kind of 
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Senior running back Mark Nesbitt takes a handoff from freshman quarterback Mike Murray as a hungry Red Devil looks on. Dickinson held the Jays to 46 rushing yards. 


Football burned by Red Devils in loss 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Things haven’t goneas planned 
for Blue Jay football. In what was 
predicted to be a stunning 2006 
campaign, the Jays limped to a 1-2 


} | start before beginning conference 


play on Sat- 
urday. They 
dropped two 
heartbreak- 
ers, first with 
Rochester’s 
fourth-quarter, comeback- 
squashing interception on open- 
ing weekend, then with St. Law- 
rence’s last-second comeback just 
a week ago. But this was a Blue Jay 
squad that garnered every possi- 
ble first-place vote in the Centen- 
nial Conference Preseason Poll, 


21 


Dickinson 
Hopkins 13 








Water polo rises to the 
top of D-III 


Water polo suffered tough 
losses against Division I oppo- 
nents Navy (twice) and Princ- 
eton. But that didn’t influence the 
D-III coaches, who voted the Jays 
tops in the nation, Page A11. 





M. Soccer’s Coble just 
kickin’ it 


The younger players on the 
team call senior keeper Danny 
Coble “coach,” and with good 
cause. He’s excelled as a leader 
on and off the field, making him 
Athlete of the Week, Page A10. 





Lewis sets volleyball up 
for success 


Kills may be the glamorousstat 
in volleyball, but they wouldn't 
be possible without sophomore 
setter Amanda Lewis’ assists. 
Find out how she helped the Jays 
to a key win on Page A11. 





W. Soccer tops Bears in dramatic fashion 


By ALEXANDER IP 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The game looked like it was 
going into overtime. But with 
five minutes left to play, senior 
midfielder Nikkole Haines and 
the Jays 
wanted to get 
their celebra- 
tion started. 
Haines’ first 
goal of the 
season was 
the only goal all day against Ur- 
sinus as the Jays won 1-0. The 
victory was their fifth in a row, 
moving them to 8-1 overall, 3-0 
in conference. 

Unfortunately the magic 
couldn’t continue against The 
College of New Jersey on Mon- 
day. The fourth-ranked Lions 
beat the Jays 2-0, keeping Hop- 
kins winless in all eight times the 
two teams have faced off. 

But the loss of the winning 
streak takes nothing away from 
the Lady Jays’ third consecutive 
conference win. Coming off a 
road win against St. Mary’s last 
Wednesday, the Lady Jays were 
pumped and ready to defend 





their undefeated streak on Home- 
wood Field and put an eight-spot 
in their win column for the sea- 
son. 

Though the Jays made a num- 
ber of fantastic offensive plays, 
the match was overall a defen- 
sive affair. Senior midfielders 
Jessie McKenzie and Kaitlin Gia- 
netti demonstrated some fancy 
footwork sneaking the ball close 
to the Bears’ net for a number of 
attempted goals during the first 
period. The Ursinus defense and 
their goalkeeper Lisa Clark, who 
narrowly saved those shots, were 
repeatedly tested. ' 

Hopkins’ junior goalie Kerry 
Hamilton had a few close calls 


of her own as she received some > 


support on her goaltending duties 
from her defenders. Senior de- 
fender Sarah Lombardi blocked a 
tough shot off a corner kick just 
outside the net in the first half, 
which allowed Hamilton to se- 
cure what would ultimately be 
her third shutout of the season. 
“Our team’s defense is ex- 


tremely strong and rarely lets up | 


opportunities. The back four are 
extremely solid individual play- 
ers and communicate well. When 


« 


rare breakdowns do come, one 
of them is always in position to 
make the second save,” Hamilton 
said. “Yesterday Sarah had a great 
play and really came through for 
us in clearing the ball off the line. 
In a game as close as the one yes- 
terday, the defensive plays mean 
the difference between winning 
and losing.” 

Both teams had to step up 
their attack going into the second 
period with no score. The pres- 
sure from the Blue Jay offense 
was more evident in the second 
half, as they kept the ball in Bears 
territory for most of the period. 
The Jays’ shots were missing 
just above the crossbar and only 
inches to the right and left of the 
goal posts. 

But Ursinus still wasn’t letting 
up. The Bears’ defensive approach 
of deliberately kicking the ball 
out-of-bounds as the Jays neared 
the net worked effectively, stop- 
ping the Jays’ offensive momen- 
tum by forcing them to play off a 
throw-in from the sideline. 

The tension was growing on 
both sides as the score remained 
knotted at 0-0 into the 80th 
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trumping second-place McDan- 
iel by 21 points and taking the 
top spot for the third consecu- 
tive year. A commanding perfor- 
mance in the conference opener 
versus Dickinson — placed fifth 
in the poll — would surely erase 
bad memories. 

But after the Dickinson game, 
Hopkins looks more vulnerable 
than ever. 

“We had three turnovers in 
the game,” freshman quarter- 
back Mike Murray said. “It’s re- 
ally tough to win when you turn 
the ball over three times.” The 


Red Devils had no such issues, 
holding on to the ball al the way 
to a 21-13 victory, boosting their 
record to 3-1 (1-0 in conference) 
and sending the Jays to 1-3 (0-1 in 
conference), 

Murray provided a valiant ef- 
fort as a sub, entering the game in 
the first quarter in place of injured 
senior quarterback Shane Kibbe. 
The injury bug has bitten hard 
at the quarterback position, with 
both Kibbe and sophomore pass- 
er Adam Waddell going down in 
the first game of the year. Kibbe 
played with pain for two weeks, 


but this past weekend it began to 
affect his throwing. The snafu has 
brought up hard questions about 
who will be taking the snaps for 
the remainder of the season, with 
Murray, freshman passer Eric 
Callocchia and the injured Kibbe 
all candidates. 

“Normally you make these de- 
cisions in the second week of the 
season,” Head Coach Jim Margraff 
said, “and we're making them in 
the fifth and sixth weeks.” 

But Murray’s 15-for-25, 205- 
yard performance showcased the 
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M. Soccer lets Dickinson beat themselves 


An own-goal from a Red Devils defender propels the Jays to their seventh consecutive victory 


By MIKE GLENWICK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It’s been said that when things 
are going a team’s way, it will get 
all the right breaks at all the right 
moments. 

Saturday’s 1-0 win by the 
men’s soccer team over Dickinson 
College was a prime example, as 
the Blue Jays 
needed an 
own-goal to 
give Hopkins 
the win in a 
crucial Cen- 
tennial Conference game. The 
win put Hopkins at 11-1-0 on the 
season and was the team’s sev- 
enth straight victory. 

The own-goal came after 
freshman forward Nick Kosik 
and junior midfielder and co-cap- 
tain Ben McAbee tried combin- 
ing for a goal early in the second 
half, but before they could finish, 
Dickinson defender Jamaal War- 
ner knocked the ball into his own 
net. In the first half, the Hopkins 
offense fired eight shots at goalie 
Rodrigo Barboza, but the team 
went into the locker room with- 
out anything to show for its ef- 
forts. 

After the own-goal, the Jays 
continued to fire away at Barbo- 
za, taking nine shots in the sec- 
ond half, but they were unable 
to make any further dents in the 
scoreboard. An opportunity. was 
squandered late in the second 
half when freshman midfielder 
Chand Balfour was fouled in the 
penalty area. Freshman sweeper 
Tommy McQueen missed. what 
turned out to be an inconsequen- 
tial penalty kick and the score e- 
mained at 1-0. 

It was a critical game es 
a dangerous team that has pro- 
duced major conference upsets in 
the past. 

“Dickinson’s been a a 


Dickinson O 





Hopkins 1 


Diy? 


that’s given a lot of top teams in 
the conference trouble,” Assistant 
Coach Jeff Grosser said. “They 
have a lot of talented players, and 
we wanted to come out and make 
sure not to overlook them.” 

The lack of offensive success 
was a bit disappointing for Hop- 
kins, which is now in the NCAA 
Division III Top 15 and is trying 
to earn respect nationally. Even 
with the win, the game did not 
showcase Hopkins soccer at its 
finest. 

“Tt wasn’t a great game, and 
we really didn’t perform up to 
our ability,” Head Coach Matt 
Smith said. 

On a brighter side, the game 
marked the team’s 50th consecu- 





tive Centennial Conference home 
game without a loss, in part re- 
flecting the home field advantage 
that Homewood Field provides. 

“I have to give some credit to 
the fans who have been coming 
out,” senior goalie Danny Coble 
said, adding that Hopkins fans 
were “giving the other team hell 
from the stands.” 

As for Coble, the game was 
especially significant, as it was 
his eighth shutout of the season, 
marking his highest total for a 
single season. His play has been 
of particular value, as the team 
has put up only one goal in each 
of its last three games. 

“The shutouts have been 
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Junior midfielder Blaine Philips (10) t taps a pass to sophomore forward Nick Gauna. 
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By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“I just wanted to tell you,” Rachel, a nine-year-old evangelical Chris- 
tian, said to a provocatively dressed young woman, “that God is watching 
you and he knows you will make the right decisions in your life.” 

In a groundbreaking new documentary, filmmakers Rachel Grady and 
Heidi Ewing set out to make a movie about the concept of faith according 
to America’s youth, but what they uncovered was something a little more 
potent than Sunday School and WWJD bracelets. They came across a par- 
ticular sect of Christianity taking root among young middle-Americans 
and sending shockwaves through our political system. 

Rachel Grady of Loki Films also directed Boys of Baraka, last year’s mov- 
ing documentary about Baltimore public school students. It was from 
Baraka’s Devon Brown, who had enthusiastic aspirations to be a preacher, 
that Grady found inspiration for her new documentary. In a year’s time 
Grady and Ewing put together a film that would uncover one of the secrets 
behind the outcome of the 2004 presidential elections as well as shine a 


light on beliefs and a part of the country that many Americans would be 
more than happy to ignore. 

The film opens with desolate shots of North Dakota highways and 
then quickly moves inside one of the many churches that dot these roads. 
Becky Fisher is an evangelical pastor in North Dakota who recruits 
young children to become born-again Christians. Many of the children 
who attend her rousing sermons, some younger than 13 years old, are 
shown early in the film being saved by Pastor Fisher. The scenes of young 
children sobbing their prayers and speaking in tongues stunned the au- 
dience. 

The shots of dozens of kids crying and rocking in a deluge of religious 
fervor is disturbing enough and Pastor Fisher insists that the children 
must be young because their brains and thoughts are more malleable. 
They are more open to the word of God. Quicker than the word “brain- 
washing” can settle into our thoughts the movie cuts seamlessly out of 
the church and into a Christian home of one of the Evangelical children, 
Levi. 
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Television on 
the mind 


¢ Get a breakdown of what is in store 
for fall’s hottest new shows and old 
favorites. 





* The News-Letter sits down with Zach 
Mann of The Real World: Key West to 
find out what life was actually like be- 
hind the cameras. 


* Just because you didn’t bring a TV to 
college doesn’t mean that you have to 
miss your favorite programs. Check 
out some of our recommended alter- 
natives to the boob tube. 
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Experiencing the Real World Jf youre not watching these 
shows yet, you should start 


By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Don't deny it — everyone has 
done it at least once. 

It usually happens around 3 
p-m. on a Sunday, when you're 
feeling the effects from the pre- 
vious night and you should be 
doing homework, but your brain 
just can't take it yet. So you turn 
on the TV and find yourself ab- 
sorbed in the cat fights and ro- 
mantic endeavors of complete 
four-hour 
marathon of the reality show du 
jour. 


strangers during a 


Reality TV is a constant pres- 
ence in the media, thanks to its 
relatively cheap production costs 
and popularity with viewers. 

Somewhere along its trajec- 
tory, reality programming has 
strayed from the whole “real” 
aspect — many shows have be- 
come contrived and gimmicky. 

But one that has actually kept 
it real is the aptly titled The Real 
World on MTV. 

Starting with the New York 
season in 1992, this show, in 
which seven young adults be- 
come roommates in a fabulous 
house where cameras are film- 
ing everything they do, was 
among the first in the reality 
revolution. ; 

As the opening sequence ex- 
plains, it shows viewers “what 
happens when people stop being 
polite and start getting real.” 

Cheesy slogans aside, the Real 
World has addressed important 
issues for the MTV generation 
throughout its 14 years, such as 
San Francisco (1994) cast mem- 
ber Pedro Zamora’s emotionally 
charged battle with AIDS, or the 
Chicago (2002) cast’s reaction to 
the tragedy of the Sept. 11 attacks. 

Of course the producers keep 
plot lines from getting too heavy 
by peppering the episodes with 
footage of wild parties, hook-ups 
and practical jokes. This balance, 
along with the tendency for cast 
members to be attractive people 
with vibrant personalities, has 
kept the Real World one of MTV’s 
dominant programs and a stand- 
out show in the masses of medio- 
cre reality television. 

The most recent season of the 
Real World was filmed in Key 
West, and its episodes included 
everything from evacuations 
during last year’s devastating 
hurricane season to cast member 
Paula's struggle with body image 
issues, though the season kept its 
fun feel with the requisite drunk- 
en hi-jinks that reached a high 
point in the city’s Fantasy Fest. 

Among the Key West cast was 
Lewis and Clark College gradu- 
ate Zach Mann, whose affable 
personality made him the unoffi- 
cial peacemaker in the house and 
the elected manager of the Mystic 
Tan business the cast members 


ran. 
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Zach Mann stayed true on Real World. 


| Sitback and relaxas you 
pick up where those dramatic 
cliff-hangers left you clinging 
tothe edge of your seatlast. 

season. ae eae 
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Mann was an accidental ap- 
plicant for the show. He drove a 
friend to an open casting call for 
the Real World in Portland, Ore., 
and he decided to give it a whirl 
and try out once they arrived. 

“My post-graduate plans in- 
cluded teaching tennis at a sum- 
mer camp in Maine and travel- 
ing around Europe in the fall,” 
Mann said. “I felt that I had 
nothing really to lose, so I inter- 
viewed with 10 other people in 
a room and was called back that 


with an affinity for nudity once 
the sun goes down.” 

Even so, he added, “I do feel 
that we were portrayed accu- 
rately; however, the breadth of 
our personalities was grossly de- 
formed by a few bad nights out 
on the town.” 

By living through all of the 
events on and then 
watching the edited versions af- 
terward, Mann has an insider's 
perspective why the Real 
World has retained such staying 


the show 


on 
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night to do an on-camera inter- 
view.” 

Despite apprehensions about 
being rejected during the applica- 
tion process, Mann soon packed 
his bags for a stay in Key West, 
along with the other six people 
hand-selected 





power over a decade of reality 
television. 

“Our show is a chance to 
watch young people live in a 
mansion, fight, cry, love and hate 
each other all while some TRL 
song of the day is playing in the 
background,” 





by MTV casting 


agents. “Our show is a chance perfect wed- | 
Prior to ding of aspi- 
moving intothe to watch young people ational living 
house, Mann live ina mansion, and consumer- 
kept an open ~~ ism. : 
mind. fight, cry, love and He quickly 
“T had no ex- * added that his 
pectations for hate each other... pessimism 


myself, my cast, 
the house, the 
city of Key West 
— nothing. I 
had watched 
the show before and knew what 
I was getting myself into. The last 
thing I wanted to do was set my- 
self up for disappointment,” he 
said. 

Disappointment is far from 
what the Real World experience 
brought, as Mann and his cast- 
mates had an _ action-packed 
time during filming, or so it 
seemed from a viewer's per- 
spective. 

But Mann noted, “Remember, 
one full day of filming is actually 
more hours than the entire sea- 
son combined.” 

The relatively dull, peaceful 
moments of downtime outnum- 
bered the arguments between 
housemates and slurred conver- 
sations during taxi rides home 
after barhopping, but only those 
last two made it onto TV. 

“We are broken down to the 
lowest common denominator,” 
Mann said. “No matter how 
amazing, sensitive or thoughtful 
you may be during the day, ina 
22 minute episode, you will most 
likely be shown as an alcoholic 


- NBC: Thursdays at 8:30 pam, 
___ dim is gone, and Michael's 
a 


24 Ip 


kes sil arentfunny. 





—ZACH Mann, REAL 
Wor.p Key WEst 





Prison Break 


_but the walls are closing in 
fighter than ever, 


he said. “It’s a 


about the Real 
World ends 
there, since he 
enjoyed being 
on the show 
and appreciated the opportunities 
and friendships that came from it. 

With an estimated 30,000 ap- 
plicants per year according to the 
Bunim-Murray Productions Web 
site, your chances of getting into 
medical school are a lot higher 
than getting on the show. 

Even so, if any Hopkins stu- 
dents aspire to fill that awkward 
gap between graduation and 
their professional future with a 
stint on The Real World, Mann ad- 
vised that above all, you should 
understand that every aspect of 
your life will be taped for the 
four months on location — the 
embarrassing things you blurt 
without thinking, those early 
mornings spent lazing around in 
your pajamas, or that mistake of 
a random hook-up following one 
too many drinks. 

“You will have no privacy, no 
connection to real life outside 
your house, no relationships that 
mean anything until the cameras 
stop rolling, and no good sex,” 
he said. “Seriously, sex on TV 
sucks!” 


NEW SEASONS, OLD FAVORITES | 
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Desperate Housewives 
ABC: Sundays at 9 p.m. 

The girls of Wisteria Lane 
return for a third season 


of sex, lies and neighborly 


scandal. 


x 


FOX: Mondays at8 p.m 
_ They're outside of the prison, © 





Rory away 
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: 











By MARIE CUSHING 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As the new television season 
begins, so do complaints that 
there’s nothing to watch. 

For every Lost, Grey’s Anatomy, 
or House, it seems like there are 
five crappy reality TV shows, an- 
other “husband is a fat slob, wife 
is a hottie, that’s so wacky” sit- 
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| com, and all of those generic law 
| show where you end up swearing 
| that you’re watching CSI: Saskatch- 


ewan. 

Thankfully there are a few 
little-known, quality television 
shows just waiting to be enjoyed. 


| Veronica Mars 
| Tuesdays at 9 p.m., The CW 


She’s a modern day Nancy 
Drew. She’s like Buffy, but with 
private investigating instead of 
vampire hunting. It’s an updated 
noir that looks at the seedy under- 
belly of life in an elite Southern 
California town. Veronica Mars is 
a mix of all of these elements and 
more, making it the most sophisti- 
cated teen drama on television. It’s 
dark tone, biting humor, and bril- 
liantly executed mysteries have 
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Veronica Mars is played by Kristen Bell. 


made the show a certified cult hit. 

Mars debuted three years ago 
on UPN with Veronica (Kristen 
Bell) investigating the murder 
of her best friend Lilly (Amanda 
Seyfried, best known for her role 
as Karen in Mean Girls). Each epi- 
sode featured Veronica investi- 
gating the murder and solving 
smaller mysteries, often cases 
for her father’s private investiga- 
tion agency. Unlike other shows 
(see Lost), Mars gives answers to 
its mysteries in logical, shock- 
ing ways. Now on The CW, Mars 
sees Veronica heading off to col- 
lege and investigating a series of 
rapes at the school. 

This first episode of the sea- 
son, which debuted this past 
Tuesday, can be viewed online at 
http://tv.msn.com for free. 


The Wire 
Sundays at 10 p.m., HBO 
Luckily here’s a_ television 
show that shows Baltimore in all 
its shoddiness and glory. Often 
overlooked by its flashier HBO 
brethren like The Sopranos and 
Deadwood, The Wire has quietly 
become one of the best shows 
on television. Each season of the 





show, which is filmed locally, has | 


shown the city from a different 
point of view — including the po- 
lice department, longshoremen’s 
union and city council. 

The fourth season shows the 
city and the educational system 
through the eyes of four young 
boys, as well as the allure of street 
life in comparison to the monot- 
ony of school and weary teach- 
ers trying to make a difference 


— race, violence and drug abuse 


are all shown and discussed ina | 


refreshingly frank way. 
Just make sure not to tell your 
parents about the show — you 


wouldn’t want them to see what | 


Baltimore is really like. 


Battlestar Galactica 
Fridays at 10 p.m., SciFi 

Looking at the title, Galactica 
sounds like it would be another 
cheesy science fiction show with 
cheap special effects and wooden 
acting. Well it’s time to embrace 
your inner (or outer) geek because 
this show is one of the best written 
and acted dramas on television. 


hold the few survivors of a nu- 
clear attack on Caprica. Yes, there 


are robots called Cylons — but | 


they look like humans, making 
the enemy one of us. Galactica— a 
metaphorical look at the post-9/11 
world — twists the stereotypes of a 
science fiction show on its head. 
How does a country recover 
after a devastating attack? Do 
they torture the enemy? Do they 
manipulate religion to make their 
message heard? Do they tamper 
with election results? Can they 
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Two of of Battlestar Galactica's leaders. 


recover after a suicide bomb- 
ing? Does freedom of the press 
come into play? The second sea- 
son.ending saw a dramatic leap 
forward in time to the Cylons 
putting the humans into interim 
camps, promising peace as long 
as the humans do what they say. 
The third season, which premiers 
tomorrow, promises to continue 
its comment on current day poli- 
tics in an innovative setting. 


Everwood f 
Everyday at 6 p.m., ABC Family 

Everwood became the most- 
mourned victim of the consoli- 
dation of the WB and UPN into 
the CW. The best family drama 
on television was axed to make 
room for 7th Heaven and a repeat 
airing of America’s Next Top Model. 
Luckily you can still catch up with 
daily repeats on ABC Family. Be 
warned — once you discover how 
charming, heart-wrenching and 
uplifting this show is, you'll be 
cursing only having four seasons 
to enjoy. 

The daily struggles of the 
Brown family and the other 
residents of Everwood, Colo. 
wouldn’t appear to make for 
striking drama, but they do. The 
show mixes generic issues found 
on any family drama — dating, 
parent-child conflict, small town 
living — with more daring issues 
— abortion (the first to occur on 
network television in over 33 
years), death and religion. 

Besides just the sexual puns 
you can make with the town 
name are worth tuning in. 


Gregory and Emily chat on Everwood. 
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TV Corner 


while struggling against bureau- | 
cracy. The show pulls no punches | 


By JAMES FREEDMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


It may seem nearly impossible 
to keep up with your favorite 


| shows, especially if you don’t pay 


for cable television. 

Even if you do, you may find 
yourself missing the first 15 min- 
utes of 24, or — even more frus- 
trating — getting back in time to 





| see the gang sitting around the 
| campfire right before the credits 


roll on Lost. 
Here are several ways to keep 
up with your favorite shows with- 


| out sacrificing your busy sched- 


ules — even if you don’t own a 


| television or pay for cable, 
Yes, there are spaceships — they | 


iTunes Store 

The recently renamed iTunes 
Store is no longer just for music. 

In addition to a large collec- 
tion of music and games for your 
iPod, you can now purchase 
television shows and even some 
movies through iTunes. 

Episodes of most shows cost 
$1.99, and while that may seem 
a bit steep, it beats breaking the 
law. You also have the option of 
getting a season pass fora signifi- 
cant discount. 

For example, season three of 
the NBC hit The Office is only 
$29.99 through Oct. 6 —a signifi- 
cant savings. 











COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWEW.COM 


Free episodes of some shows 
are also available, such as “The 


| Story So Far,” a 43 minute clip 
| show of Battlestar Galactica sea- 
| sons one and two. 


Apple recently increased the 
resolution, so you can watch 
these videos in full-screen on 
your computer and the quality 
will be fine. If you have an iPod 
video, you can also take them on 
the go. Just don’t cross the street 
while intently absorbed in the 
Prison Break finale. 

The iTunes program is avail- 
able from http://www.itunes.com 
for both Windows and Mac. 


Streaming Video 

Some networks have recently 
discovered that it’s better to give 
shows away online, with ads, 
than to lose potential customers 
to Kazaa and other peer-to-peer 
downloading programs. 

ABC is probably at the fore- 
front of this trend, offering full 
episodes of Grey’s Anatomy, Des- 
perate Housewives, Lost and new- 
comers Ugly Betty, Six Degrees, 
The Nine and The Knights of Pros- 
perity. These shows are free, paid 
for by various sponsors and only 
include two or three commercials 
during each episode. 

ABC's player lets you watch 
shows in one of two sizes, and 
skip around to any part of the 
episode without seeing commer- 
cials for a second time. ; 

The only problem with this 
technology is that the videos are 
streaming only, in order to pre- 
vent piracy, and consequently 
may not load well on slower con- 
nections, including the school’s 
ResNet. 

Other networks have also re- 
cently experimented with giving 
their shows away online, such 
as Fox with Prison Break, but for 
the most part those are not cur- 
rently available. So your best 
bet is to visit http://dynamic.abe. 
g0.com/streaming with your Flash- 
enabled browser and see if that 
works for you. 


Around Campus 
There are plenty of common 
areas with a television that’s 
rarely used, such as the workout 
room in Homewood, the multi- 
purpose room in the AMRs and 
the common areas in McCoy. 
These locations are great when 
you have some time to kill and 
want to sit around with friends 
and veg out, but if you have a 
show you just can’t miss, one 
of the other options, described 


| above, might serve you best. wd 
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Hampden is 
the levelheade 
of h 


certainly not for 
d shopper or faint 
eart consumer. It takes an 
Open mind to stroll down Hamp- 
1 a a with its funky lit- 

© shops, eclectic in their wares, 
ee nothing in particular. 
‘ts impossible to go to Hampden 
in search of something — that’s 
what the Towson mall is for. To 
shop in Hampden one must shed 
all preconceptions and get lost 
In a Wonderful mania of vintage, 
camp and kitsch. 

I started my journey to Hamp- 
den quite appropriately: I got 
lost. I walked Museum Drive, 
tried some uncertain shortcuts, 
found myself on a busy stretch 
of Falls Road, and swore as | 
passed the same body shop three 
times. When I finally found the 
Avenue, I was so disoriented that 
the often overwhelming array of 
bizarre shops hardly fazed me. 
Thoroughly disarmed, I popped 
into the first shop I saw. 

Minds is quintessentially 
Hampden, combining all the 
disparate elements of Hampden 
culture in three stories of a nar- 
row row-house. Upon entering | 
was struck with a comprehensive 
cross-section of vintage good- 
ies: old books and records, “little 
black dresses and worn-in Levis” 
(as are advertised), aluminum 
lunchboxes and nostalgia and a 
multitude of artwork. 

Co-owner Peggy Hoffman 
gave me the skinny on Minas, 
“Although we do buy and sell 
items, we're a vintage store, not 
a thrift store.” Few boutiques on 
the Avenue advertise themselves 
as “thrift” or “consignment” be- 
cause they are unlike most other 
buy/sell shops. Hampden shops 
lack the Salvation Army donation 
box, the musky hospital smell or 
the pawn shop counter behind 
bulletproof glass. They are more 
high-brow, emphasizing _per- 
sonal expression over charity — 
Minds in particular. Hoffman's 
husband, Minds himself, dis- 
plays and sells his paintings, and 
upstairs is an art gallery, which 
becomes a poetry reading venue 
on the second and third Sundays 
of each month. 

Many college kids go to Hamp- 
den for the second-hand clothes, 





Local tearoom ts more than hot water 


| you're a little lost. 


By YASIN AKBARI 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Five years ago, Denise Wash- 
ington purchased an old an- 
tiques shop on auction and used 
it to open the Thir-Tea First Street 
Café and Tea Room, which has 
grown into a quaint, charm- 
ing spot frequented by many 
residents of the Charles Village 
neighborhood. Although Wash- 
ington, the owner and manager 
of the restaurant, has until now 
served breakfast and lunch in ad- 
dition to cream, afternoon, and 
high tea, she expects to convert 
it to simply a tearoom within ap- 
proximately a month. 

The Thir-Tea First Street Café 
and Tea Room is located close to 
Hopkins — as might be guessed 
from its name, it is located on 31st 
Street, approximately a 10 minute 
walk from campus. Contained in 
a distinctively bright yellow, red 
and green Victorian house, the 
restaurant stands out even on a 
block full of vibrantly colored 
dwellings and shops. A large 
sign in the shape of a teapot at- 
tracts passersby and advertises 
the homey café. 

Washington originally con- 
ceived of the idea of the restau- 
rant as a place to accommodate 
a neighborhood full of students, 
“looking for a quiet place to read 
where they could also enjoy food 
that is fresh made.” She men- 
tioned that many students bring 
visiting parents to the Café and 
Tea Room for lunch or dinner. 
Hopkins J-cards are conveniently 
accepted at the restaurant as a 

of payment. 
mie As bee offers three va- 
rieties of tea service: cream tea 
($20) which includes tea and 
scones, afternoon tea ($25) which 
includes tea, scones, biscuits, 
sandwiches and dessert, and 
high tea ($30), which includes tea, 
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Hampden shops offer eclectic, vintage 


By MAX McKENNA 
The Johns | lopkins 
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Thrift shops in Hampden provide an alternative avenue for people in the neighborhood to shop for an eclectic range of items. 


so what does Minds offer in the 
realm of vintage threads? 

“We only buy clothing that is 
in excellent condition,” Hoffman 
assured me. “Nothing that has 
stains, rips, pet hair or odors.” 
Customers are free to partake in 
Minas’ stylistic rainbow of gar- 
ments without fear of finding 
anonymous stains on the lining 
or suspicious holes that may have 
come from hot lead. 

Before departing, I asked 
Hoffman’s advice on vintage 
shopping. She simply pointed to 
the saying painted on the wall: 
“The more you look, the more 
you see.” 

Armed with this adage I de- 
cided to look a little more, and 
soon I saw Fat Elvis. Fat Elvis 
is, as owner Joe Leatherman 
described it, “the leftovers from 
Grandma’s house.” Walking into 
Fat Elvis is like walking into a 
time capsule from the kitschy 
early 1960s. I almost expected 
a character from Hairspray to 
walk in, fix her beehive and start 
making cookie dough on an old 
chromed and streamlined appli- 
ance. 

“T think of all my merchandise 


as orphans waiting to be collect- 
ed,” Leatherman said. He doesn’t 
get attached to any of his goods, 
so don’t worry about haggling 
with him for a particularly de- 
sirable leisure suit. There is one 
item, however, that he is quite 
fond of. He directs my attention 
to Baby, the stuffed Canadian 
beaver, who, he remarks, is not 
for sale. 

Avenue Antiques, by and 
large the biggest shop on the Av- 
enue, occupies three floors of an 
old warehouse. It is more of an 
antiques emporium than a shop, 
a sort of indoor flea-market. 30 
vendors peddle everything from 
old guitars and pianos to clas- 
sic pinups and Day of the Dead 
masks. Decades, located in the 
basement, is a hub of vintage 
clothes and_ furniture. Go-Go 
boots and wide leather belts vi- 
brate sympathetically to tunes 
from the ‘60s. Upperclassmen 
should check out some of the 
cheap shag rugs and egg-shaped 
chairs perfect for furnishing 
groovy apartments. 

My last stop was an unassum- 
ing little place called Charlotte 
Elliott. The storefront appears 
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The Thir-Tea First Street Café and Tea Room is situated in an old antique shop. 


scones biscuits, soup, salad, sand- 
wiches and dessert. Tea is served 
in private rooms, enhancing the 
restaurants already intimate at- 
mosphere. Each tea room offers 
diners hats, gloves and costume 
jewelry to dress up with during 
the tea service if one feels so in- 
clined, a whimsical touch that 
patrons undoubtedly find amus- 
ing and unusual. 

The range of tea is impres- 
sive, its 30 choices include such 
adventurous flavors as cranberry 
apple, lemon spice, peach leaf, 
and chocolate, but also trusty fa- 
vorites such as Earl Grey, Darjeel- 
ing, Prince of Wales and pepper- 
mint. My companion and I chose 
the jasmine green and raspberry. 
The jasmine green was satisfy- 
ing, containing, pleasantly subtle 
jasmine flavor while maintaining 
a distinctive aroma. The rasp- 


berry was refreshingly fruity, but 
too strongly flavored to enjoy the 
greater part of the pot provided. 
For their part, the scones and 
biscuits were for the most part 
pleasing — we were provided 
with lemon and raisin scones 
and sweet potato, cinnamon, and 
buttermilk cheese biscuits. This 
course stood out as one of the 
best — the scones and biscuits 
both light and fluffy, served with 
a wide array of fruit preserves as 
well as pear butter, Devon cream, 
and créme fraiche. ; 

_ The soup du jour, chicken al- 
fredo, was surely the highlight 
of the service; creamy and satis- 
fying, containing strong thyme 
and rosemary flavors and large 
chunks of chicken in addition 
to penne pasta. However it was 
somewhat of an untraditional 

ConTINUED ON Pace B5 


quaint, but as part-owner Chana | 
Hays quickly showed me, the | 
row-house is an impressive an- | 
tiques gallery. For three years, 
the Hays family has been offer- 
ing tons of unique, exotic items 
(many collected on trans-oceanic | 
voyages) such as genuine African | 
masks, Thai jewelry and Chinese | 
porcelain. (Weezer fans: they 
have a print from the original | 
wood-block of Hiroshige’s “Kam- | 
bara Yoru No Yuki,” the image | 
used on the cover of Pinkerton, | 
going for $300)). 

In the basement is a great se- | 
lection of furniture, from beds 
to the most comfortable chair | 
I’ve sat in, all going for modest 
prices. “The Speakeasy” has a 
great selection of vintage clothes, 
lots with a 1920s, prohibition-era 
flare. Ms. Hays says she would 
certainly give Hopkins students 
a discount, so if flapper fashion is 
your style, check it out. 

Heading back up the Avenue, 

I encountered a group of shop- 
pers from D.C. “We always come 
to Hampden,” one of them said. 
“You just can't find this kind of 
vintage stuff anywhere else.” 
Any tips for Hampden shoppers? 
“Yeah. Don’t buy vintage under- 
wear.” 

Now before you go running 
off to the most unique neigh- | 
borhood in Charm City, remem- 
ber this: Hampden’s more fun if 





By GAYATHREE MURU- 
GAPPAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Lots of people think they de- 
serve applause for unique talents, 
but our society’s obsession with 
watching men in spandex barrel 
up and down a field along with 
other intriguing activities often 
leaves those with non-traditional 
talents unrecognized. 

Take Wren Haaland, a sopho- 
more Public Health major from 
Chapel Hill, N.C. When she told 
her roommate, Tiffany Chen, 
that she was a competitive rope 
skipper, Chen thought she was 
kidding. 

But when Chen saw her 
friend on ESPN2 doing tricks 
that looked like gymnastics 
gone wild, she lost the skepti- 
cism. 

After winning silver medals 
at the World Championship in 
2002 and 2004, this past summer 
in Toronto, Canada, Wren and 
her team, SkipSations, took home 
gold. As one of 14 internationally 
competing teams, Wren recalls 
facing stiff competition from the 
Hungarian and Swedish teams 
and also the Japanese team, who 
were, “A group of great perform- 
ers who could get the audience 
excited.” 

Wren, who loves to “power 
through” all of her challenges, 
did exactly so and earned second 
place in Single Rope Challenge. 
Wren earned fourth place in the 
Double Rope Challenge, which 
consists of two members of the 





team turning the rope in double- 


| your face when kissing if you 


s | surable or painful. 


| or “What exactly 


| worst way to re- 
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Learn to communicate 
your bedroom desires 


t’s easy to blame an unsat- 
isfying experience on your 
partner. How many times 
have we all complained 1 


about size, endurance, 


rhythm and aggression? But you t 
As long as you reach the ultimate 
goal of pleasing the person you're 
with, you're golden. 


can’t escape these situations with- 
out having egg (or other naturally 
protein-rich fluids) on your own 
face. It may not be his jackham- 
mer rhythm at fault; it could be 
your lack of commu nication. 
One of the biggest mistakes 


you can make is not communi- t 
communicating your opinions. If 
you say things gently and politely 
without expressing frustration or 
disappointment, you won’t seem 
like a jerk. Remain courteous and 
don’t humiliate them. Offending 
your partner will only make them 
less interested in gratifying you. 


cating during a hook-up. For ex- 
ample how is your partner sup- 
posed to know that you don't 
actually like your lip being bitten 
and pulled four inches away from 


don’t tell him? More importantly 
how should he know to continue 
what he’s doing when it’s actual- 
ly enjoyable? It’s imperative that 
you let your partner know how 
you are feeling whether it’s plea- 


The greatest barrier to good 
communication is the ego. While 
in the middle of your job, it can be 
embarrassing to be asked to stop 
because it simply isn’t working. 
Hearing “Ouch! 
That hurts,” 
“No, not there,” 


are you doing?” 
is a blow to your 
self-esteem. The 


is disappointed 
in your perfor- 
mance, stopping 
will be the best way to guarantee 
it. You don’t want to fail at the job 


| and then have your partner call up 


your best friend to get it done the 
moment after you leave. (Yes, this 
can happen to you.) When people 
are that sexually frustrated after 
spending time with you, it’s time 
to change your style. 

Everyone should view sex as 
a learning experience. No one 
knows all the right moves or 
performs flawlessly all the time. 
Set aside your ego and listen to 
your partner. The best partners 
are those who are concerned 


| about not only satisfying them- 


selves but also the other person. 
By accepting criticisms and sug- 
gestions, you are showing your 
partner that you really care about 
his or her pleasure, which is a big 





dutch style while two other mem- 
bers perform gymnastic tricks 
between the ropes. 

Other events include Free- 
style, where competitors are giv- 
en points for creativity, difficulty, 
presentation and choreography, 
Speed, which requires an alter- 
nating step motion counted by 
judges (a good score is 340 rope 
evolutions/minute) and Power, 
where the rope is required to go 
under twice in one jump. 

Wren first began skipping 
rope nine years ago and joined 
SkipSations two years later. 

Leaving for college forced her 
to train independently, meeting 





Orgasmic Chemistry 


turn on. Listening is only the first 
part though, as you must follow 
through by putting their words 


nto practice. You will fully re- 


deem yourself and erase the mis- 


akes you may have been making. 


Of course correcting your 


partner creates an awkward situ- 
ation and you can sometimes 
seem like the bad guy; however 


his shouldn't prevent you from 


Don’t insult your partner's 


style — simply say that this is not 
the right technique. This may not 
be their fault. Your partner could 
be accustomed to another per- 
son’s preferences. You may not 
like slow, soft, gentle motions but 
the last two people he was with 
found that exhilarating. Give the 
other person a chance to become 


acquainted with 
your taste. 
Always  fol- 
low criticisms 
with support. 
Telling your 
partner what 
you don’t enjoy 


actto uncom fort- will not actually 
able situations let them know 
is to give up. If Wi what turns you 
you're worried Asniey Wietsma on. Respond 
| that you partner positively to 


things that you 
enjoy. It will in- 
flate his or her 
ego and continue your pleasure. 
Don’t be afraid to be the teacher, 
as both parties will appreciate it 
in the end. 

_ For those who aren’t comfort- 
able with bedroom talk, it’s easi- 
est to begin with nonverbal forms 
of communication. Words aren’t 
always necessary in bedroom 
communication. Heavy breath- 
ing, moaning, back arching and 
hand griping are all signals of 
enjoyment. You can physically 
move their hands or body to the 
position that you prefer. 

Words are really the only way 
to get maximum pleasure. When 
correcting your partner, try to 
avoid the words “stop,” “wait” or 
“no.” There’s no room for nega- 
tivity. In your sexiest, breathiest 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 





Skiprope athlete competes for championship 


Hopkins undergraduate Wren Haaland looks to dominate this unusual and entertaining sport 


COURTESY OF WREN HAALAND 
Wren Haaland (left) and her team SkipSatiions won a gold medal this past summer. 


her team only while home for 
breaks. In March SkipSations 
went to Colorado for the United 
States championship and won 
second place, earning them a 
spot in the world competition 
representing the U.S. 

“Wren’s motivated and spir- 
ited personality constantly in- 
spires others to become better 
people,” gushed Wren’s room- 
mate Chen. “And she’s a self-pro- 
claimed gangsta.” 

While Wren has now retired 
from competition, she said that 
she, “could never the leave the 
sport,” and continues to be an ac- 
tive member of her team. 
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By SAM ENGEL 
The Johns | Loy skins News-Letter 


In April 2005, Dylan Avery, a 
two-time film school reject spent 
$2000 to produce what would 
become one of the most watched 
videos on the internet. What has 
now been seen by an estimated 
10 million viewers began as a 
concept for a fictional screenplay 
about a group of friends 
discover that the attacks of Sept. 


Ww ho 


11, 2001 were a conspiracy of the 
United States government. What 
started out as a haunting story 
evolved into the possibility of an 
exceedingly terrifying reality: As 
Avery researched his screenplay 
idea he became convinced that 
the attacks of 9/11 were, in fact, 
planned and carried out by the 
U.S. government. 

The 
Change 
Google Video. In a little under 
an hour and a half Avery uses 
material from news and internet 


titled 
‘is available for free on 


movie, “Loose 


sources to provide evidence for 
what quickly becomes a terrify- 





ing argument. Although “Loose 
Change” is probably the 


popular and widely seen propo- 


most 


nent of 9/11 conspiracy theories, 


it is by no means alone in its 


point of view. The query “9/11 
conspiracy” yields about 22 mil- 
lion results in a Google search 
The that conspiracy 
theories are subscribed to only by 


sentiment 


extremists and the uninformed 
seems poorly supported by this 
wide-scale interest. 

Avery's narrates the 
movie, which is a collection of 


voice 


news footage and relevant inter- 
net material along with computer 
simulations and videos of build- 
ing demolitions set to original 
electronic and hip-hop beats. The 
overall effect is compelling and 
indeed terrifying. 

“Loose Change” presents al- 
ternate theories regarding the 
destruction of the World Trade 
Center, the plane that allegedly 
crashed into the pentagon and 
United Airlines Flight 93, which 
is believed to have crashed in ru- 
ral Pennsylvania. 


Expressing yourself in bed is 
the key to receiving pleasure 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
voice give suggestions followed 
by praise. Everyone gets turned 
on when they know they’re turn- 
ing someone else on. It’s a natural 
reaction. The more you express 
yourself the hotter it will be. 

There are certain boundaries 
when talking dirty. For example, 
though a certain administrator in 
Sexcapades announced her ability 
to spank, I wouldn't suggest yell- 
ing this out in bed. Don’t bombard 
your partner with questions. It can 
be annoying to be asked every 30 
seconds how it feels. You don’t 
want to put the other person on 
the spot by asking mid-thrust, “Is 
the size good for you?” Do you re- 
ally want to know if the answer is 
no? Furthermore, don’t ask your 
partner to explain in graphic detail 
how things feel or how he wants 


you to perform. Let them simply 
experience it rather than giving 
a play-by-play like John Madden. 
Never throw out cheesy sex lines 
like, “Oh yeah, you like that don’t 
you!” It can sound forced if it’s un- 
original. But at the same time, don’t 
make ridiculous nonsensical com- 
ments like, “You smell like moun- 


tains.” Lastly too much commu- | 


nication can distract you from the 
actual experience. You should be 
primarily focused on how things 
feel, not how they sound. 

It’s not easy to be communica- 
tive during a hook-up. When you 
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Internet movie details conspiracy on 9/ 
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PHOTO COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.BIGFOTO.COM 
“Loose Change” argues that the collapse of the twin towers was a planned demolition 


An endeavor to rehash the ar- 
guments of the movie will yield 
only a diluted product, as the 
power of the documentary lies in 
its apparent thoroughness. None- 
theless, Avery combines eye wit- 
ness reports with video footage 
and consults structural engineer- 
ing “experts” to piece together 
evidence that suggests that the 
twin towers were taken down in 
a controlled demolition using ex- 
plosives detonated shortly after 
the plane’s impact. 

Senior Michelle Melton found 
the evidence for the World Trade 
Center less persuasive than that 
presented for the crash at the 
Pentagon, saying, “The whole 
movie is very compelling. It’s so 
much information that I haven't 
seen before. But the lack of plane 
debris at the Pentagon crash site, 
that left a lot of questions in my 
mind.” 

“Loose Change” cites the size 
of the hole, a considerable lack of 
debris and absence of an impact 
site on the lawn as some reasons, 
among a slew of others, to doubt 


first begin, it will seem strained _ the explanation that is widely ac- 


and unnatural. With time and 


cepted for the events in Washing- 


practice it will come more comfort- | ton, D.C. on that day. 
ably. Have fun with it too. In this | 


author's opinion, the louder things 
get the better it will be. Just try not 
to wake the neighbors. 





The documentary suggests 
that United Flight 93, a story that 
was recently memorialized on 
the silver screen by popular di- 


rector Oliver Stone, in fact land- 
ed safely at a Cleveland airport 
where it was evacuated in less 
than an hour. 

Sophomore Andrea Mancino 
was unsettled by the movie. “It 
left me questioning my trust in 
the government. I don’t know 
what to think now. I think people 
choose not to give the movie a 
chance because they are scared 
of believing that our government 
would trick us.” 

There is a great deal of mate- 
rial refuting the claims made in 


“Loose Change.” The editors of | | 


Popular Mechanics magazine 
published a lengthy article refut- 
ing point by point the 9/11 con- 
spiracy theories. 

The abbreviated evidence pro- 
vided here is easy to brush off if 
one wishes to do so. But why are 
we so eager to write off skeptics 
when the ability to doubt and 
question is perhaps the most 
powerful faculty of the human 
mind? What is presented here is 
not intended to be a persuasive 
argument but merely a provoca- 
tive tool. If you find yourself | 
scoffing at the possibility that the 
domestic government could ef- 
fectively deceive the public, step 
back to consider the source of | 
your incredulity. If it is fear, chal- 
lenge that fear with knowledge. | 





Banana-waving tradition 
of JHU pep band at stake 


By HEATHER BARBAKOFF 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


If you've ever bee 
a_ football or lacross 
chances are you’ve seen a group 
of people bedecked in blue with 
musical instruments. This group 
of loyal Hopkins sport followers 
is the JHU Pep Band and they 
have been playing . t both home 
and away games for 35 years. 

Che JHU Band was foundex 
in 1921 (the founder’s ik ty 
obscured by history) and is best 
known for its motto, “Forcing 
merriment and MAYHEM! Since 
1921!” Such mayhem is accom- 
plished through the Pep Band's 
dedication to many traditions of 
both the University and of the 
organization’s own. Since its in- 
ception, the band has missed only 
two football games in the last 
years and absolutely none of t 
lacrosse games in the last 50, a 
tally including both home and 
away games. “We love to be there 
to uphold traditions and school 
spirit and support the teams,” se- 
nior David Sher, president of the 
JHU Band Board and dedicated 
Pep Band member, said. There 
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are generally about 15 to 25 mem- 
bers in the band, with as many as 
i returni)g each year { 
pate. 

juch like the myth surround- 
g the Hopkins seal, the band 
has some traditions, legends and 
amusing anecdotes of its own. 
fhe band performs the Universj- 
ty’s “Ode” at most home games, 
and performs both fights songs, 
“lohnny Hop” and “To Win,” at 
every game, the latter each time 
Hepkins scores. Other University 
raditions that the band upholds 
performing for the alumni dur- 
Homecoming. At Halloween 
and Christmas, the Pep Band 
goes caroling, performing such 
anthems as “Ghostbusters” in |o- 
cations like the AMRs, MSE and 

atop the Gilman bell tower. 
Additionally last spring the 
band performed at the wedding 
of two Hopkins lacrosse fans 
on Homewood Field. In 2005, a 
group of self-proclaimed “Hop- 
kins Haters” showed up at the 
Lacrosse Final Four Semi-final] 
and Final games in Philadelphia 
with signs reading “We Hate this 
Band” with an arrow Pointing 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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The JHU Pep Band has played at numerous sports events over the past 35 years. 
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Outdoors Club hikes tow 


By NATALIE BAER 
The Johns } lopkins News-Letter 
Have you ever felt tr 
campus? You are not 
many Hopkins stud 
consist of hours s 
brary or rushing from building 
to building, perhaps punctuated 
by an hour or two in the AC. 
running on a treadmill or lifting 
weights or perhaps on the beach 
trying to get some desperately 
needed sunlight. Wildlife con- 
sists of squirrels, rabbits, pigeons 
and local Baltimoreans. 
Some, however 
other w 


apped on 
alone. For 
ents, days 
pent in the li- 


, have found 
ays to get away from 
campus, if just for a while, to ex- 
plore. The Johns Hopkins Out- 
doors Club (HOC) spends its 
weekends rappelling, ice skat- 
Ing, Canoeing and caving. What 
better way to get to know Silver 
Springs, Md. than by rappelling 
off the bridge there? ; 

Junior Leanne Stunkel, direc- 
tor of JHOC describes her favor- 
ite experience — backpacking in 
the Shenandoah National Park 
in February of last year. Shenan- 
doah National Park, in Virginia, 
has miles of trail, natural wildlife 
and camping grounds. 

“It ended up being the cold- 
est night of the year, and if we 
weren't moving we were freez- 
ing, but the scenery was beauti- 
ful, and it felt amazing to make 
it through such a cold night out- 
doors. Our water bottles froze 
even inside our tents, so we were 
pretty thirsty the next morning!” 








Stunkel said. 

JHOC is a student-run club 
and is SAC-sponsored, which 
means most of the trips are free. 
Senior Gregory Caravelli has 
been involved in the Outdoors 
Club since his freshman year and 
has only good things to say about 
his experiences. 





Pep band stays enthusiastic 


despite some recent troubles 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B4 
at the Pep Band. After the game 
ended, the band posed for pic- 
tures with these signs and later 
gained possession of them. 

The most prevalent band tra- 
dition however is based purely 
on a legend dating back to the 
1940s or 1950s. The myth goes 
that there was once a lacrosse 
game where the fans were giv- 
en a bagged lunch containing, 
among other things, a banana. At 
the end of an extremely long and 
close game, Hopkins managed to 
score the winning goal. Elated at 
this event, fans reached into their 
lunch boxes and pulled out the 
only remaining item — a banana! 
The entire stadium celebrated 
the win by waving their bananas 
back and forth. Ever since then 
it has been protocol for the Pep 
Band to arrive at every game 
with a bunch of bananas to be 
waved in the event that Hopkins 


scores the winning goal. This 
tradition prevails today, and it 
is common to see the band and a 
few dedicated alumni fans wav- 
ing bananas. 

Despite the Pep Band’s com- 
mitment to the University and 
the football and lacrosse teams, 
all is not currently well. The band 


has recently been having trouble | 
obtaining the proper amount of | 


funding to maintain these tradi- 
tions at away games. On Sept. 
23, the band missed its second 
football game. “This is extremely 
disappointing, both for me and 
everyone else in the band,” Sher 
said. “We're working through all 
potential avenues to find a solu- 
tion.” Hopefully this solution 
will be found soon and the ba- 
nanas will be able to wave on. 


Anyone interested in joining the 


Pep Band is encouraged to e-mail 
band@jhu.edu 


HOT AT HOPKINS 
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“T really love how different 
each trip is,” he said, “Caving is 
a full day ordeal ... On the other 
hand, rappelling usually takes 
only a few hours but is still really 
fun.” The Outdoors Club takes 
both day-trips and weekend 
trips. Weekend trips generally 
leave on Friday night or Satur- 
day and get back by Sunday, and 
are a great way to get to know 
people. “While weekend trips re- 
quire a larger time commitment, 
you generally get to know the 
participants a lot better ... which 
is really nice.” 

Students generally lead the 
trips, and are very passionate 
about making the most of the 
great outdoors. Their most tradi- 
tional trips include day hiking, 
day canoeing, day caving, day 
climbing, weekend backpacking, 
weekend sport climbing, day 
rappelling and weekend white 
water rafting. They have also 
started to run day ice skating for 
those times when the weather is 
just too cold to explore. 

Rebecca Bush, publicist for 
the Outdoors Club described the 
time when she first went caving. 
“J had never been caving before 
so I did not really know what to 
expect. It was a ton of fun. After 
the trip though we were covered 
in mud and we stopped at a local 
store to get ice cream cones and 
the looks we got from the people 
in the store were priceless.” 

She joined the club because it 
gave her a chance to get off cam- 
pus. “I consider the Hopkins 
campus to be a very high-stress 


The Steelers kicked butt in the Superbowl, so we're looking for some Pittsburgh hotties. Show your Iron 
City pride and prove that Pennsylvanians are both victorious and hot. E-mail: features@jhunewsletter.com 








Name: Joseph ‘Irresistible’ 
Wang ; 
Hometown: Arcadia, Calif. 
Major: Biomedical Engineering 


Year: 2009 


Normally a guy with a huge 
ego telling you that there’s noth- 
‘ing “not to like” about him would 
definitely be an immediate turn 
off. But hey, you know this Jo- 
-seph Wang is different when he 
tells you that his “dark chocolaty 
brown eyes” will become “the 
color of your reflection when we 
ngingly into each other's 


; oul may think he’s only about 


flowery words, but Joe isa profes- — 


r and a true runner 
at “distance - 


— even when he tells you that his 
most embarrassing dating experi- 
ence was when he choked on air 
swimming with his date in the sprin- 
klers. 

Perhaps the cutest thing about 
Joe is how hard he'll try and im- 
press his date. Don't get me wrong 
— it’s not all fluff; Joe knows how to 
make it look genuine and romantic. 
He's already got some great cook- 
ing skills under his belt from his 
mom so that he can impress his 
date. 

Joe likes it nice and slow. Sex? 
Not until after you put on the ring in 
church — but hey, you can't find that 
many guys who want a “thoughtful, 
hardworking and selfless” girlfriend 
above anything else. Interested? 
Joe’s not hard to find at all since 
he roams around Charles Village 
on the escort van every week. Just 
remember to throw away your ciga- 
rette butt and be nice to him. 


“ots of them” to 


know she’s from California be- 
cause she’s got that hot sun- 
shine vibe in her. 

It may sound awfully weird 
when Victoria tells you that she 
enjoys refolding her whole ward- 
robe while listening to boy band 
classics, but you'll soon forget 
about this awkwardness when 
you start playing Chaka Khan's 
“Tell Me Something Good” (espe- 
cially the heavy breathing in the 
chorus) and get her in the mood. 
You might even want to try imitat- 
ing that heavy breathing in front 
of her because her biggest turn- 
on is a “deep, sex voice” added 
with a “well-controlled arrogance 
— basically James Bond played 
by Sean Connery”. 

If you've a secret that you've 
been aching to tell someone 
since puberty, Victoria's one 
to listen — she claims that her 
best quality is her discretion. 

But dress up! Victoria's big- 
gest turn-off is people of “slov- 


enly action and appearance.’ 


You might want to wear some- 


_ thing that will show every bit of 


your muscles too — her ideal — 
mate must have muscles, and — 
_ If you've been following the — 
in trend going on, you'll 
lake sure you have the 
looks and good-guy vibes 
hi Kaneshiro. But don't 











OUTDOORS 


place. After all, when the library 
becomes a main social scene, 


you know things are intense. I | 


often feel like I have too much 
work to do to go on trips, but 
whenever I go on trips which 
range 


in duration from two | 


hours to three days depending | 
on the trip, I always end up feel- | 


ing relaxed or rejuvenated. Get- 
ting away from campus is very 
enjoyable.” 

Somehow, burrowing down to 
D-level of the library just doesn’t 
sound like quite as much of an 
appropriate excursion for college 
students than crawling through 
natural caves. 

It is easy to get wrapped up 
in work and forget that life and 
adventure still exist outside the 
Homewood campus and Balti- 


more area and to forget about | 


opportunities for adventure in 
the greater Maryland area. The 





Outdoors Club provides just one | 
of many ways to get away from | 


the stress of Hopkins and the 
danger of being confined to the 
inner city. Take a breath of fresh 
air and explore! 






ohns Hopkins 
Outdoors (ol [7] 0) 


October 
13-15 
White Water Rafting 


13-16 
Oc Sport Climbing 
21 

Rapelling 


21-22 
Weekend Backpacking 


28 
Day Caving 


November 
4 
Day Hiking 


For more, please see 
http://www.jhu.edu/out- 
doors 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
choice for a tea service whose 
very charm lies in its traditional- 
ism, a problem representative of 
the restaurant itself. Although 
the food is for the most part good, 
it fails to mix with the traditional 
atmosphere of the restaurant and 
never really achieves the status 
of a true high tea service. 

The salad was the least pleas- 
ing course — simply typical 
salad vegetables served with a 
conventional Italian dressing. 
Once again for the fourth course, 
sandwiches, unconventional 
choices were made in the menu, 
though this time also served 
with some more traditional ones. 
Tomato and cucumber dill sand- 
wiches were served alongside a 
delicious chicken salad served in 
blossoms carved from ripe straw- 
berries, grilled shrimp skewered 
on rosemary sprigs, egg salad 
served in small tortilla chip cups 
and chunks of cooked salmon on 
top of layers of cream cheese and 
bread. 

Everything served in this 
course was appetizing, though 
the egg salad served in tortilla 
chips was sub-par — it was bland 


| We 


lo: post-graduation fear 


Even the Blue Jay appears to 
have grown up. 

There he was, all seven ador- 
able feet tall, wearing a tie and car- 
rying a briefcase as he wandered 
about campus last Thursday. 

He wasn’t alone, either. I 
passed familiar face after familiar 


| face, each disguised by suits and 


ties and nervous expressions. 

How was it that people my 
own age were headed to the Ca- 
reer Fair to get grown-up jobs? 
still have one more year 
left. It’s just not time to face the 
grown-up world. 

But apparently it was, as the 
campus was soon filled with hun- 
dreds of young alumni fresh from 
the grown-up world. As I battled 


| the mountainous incline to the 





Young Alumni tent outside of 
Bloomberg, my mood worsened 
as | read the signs 
along the way: 

For three short 
hours ... you're in 
college again! 

I would have 
kicked them had 
I not already been 
so winded. 

I’m still in col- 
lege, damn _ it. 
And if I spend 
one more mo- 
ment browsing 
MonsterlIrak or 
tweaking re- 
sumes instead 
of procrastinating over a beer at 
CVP, I'm going to vomit. 

But alas, this presents a prob- 
lem. I work at the Career Center. 
My job is to tweak resumes and 
help kids confront the grown-up 
world. The tie on the Blue Jay was 
my idea. 

The reality is, I love my job. I’ve 


| loved it for all four of the years I've 
had it. The Real World is out there 


and eventually we're all going to 
graduate into it. I love the fact that 
I’ve played a small part in helping 
my peers decide what they want to 
do once they get there. 

But it’s different now. Now, 
the students who sit in front of 
me with terrified looks on their 
faces are my classmates. 

I have no idea what I want to 
do with my life, they say. 

And you know what? It’s just 
not true. 

Most of us know what we want 
to do with our lives. We want to 
do what we've always enjoyed 
and dreamed of doing — for some 
of us, that’s writing. For others, it’s 
making films or fighting genocide 
in Darfur. Unfortunately, those 
don’t seem like viable options for 
kids with $160,000 educations and 
health insurance that expires the 
day after we graduate. 

So I guess that’s why lately it 
seems as though I’ve been spend- 
ing most of my time helping kids 
“tweak” their resumes into the 
investment banking/consulting 
mold, even if they’re Film and 
Media Studies majors whose 
work is playing in film festivals 
around the world. 

Granted, there are a lot of kids 
who are genuinely passionate 
about investment banking and 
consulting, and seem to have 
been as such since birth. Some- 


and did not com- 
bine well with the 
crunchiness of the 
tortilla chips. 

The last course 
was fresh whipped 
cream served atop 
a warm brownie 
in martini glasses 
rimmed with sugar 
— again, fun, but 
hardly what one 
seeks in a tradition- 
al tea service. 

Nevertheless, we 
were impressed with 
the quality of service 
and the friendliness 
of the wait-staff. Our 
server was courteous 
and extremely oblig- 
ing, and the over- 
all ambience was 
charming — perfect 
for a girls’ afternoon 
out, although the dinner rooms 
are suitably intimate for a date as 
well, 

The Thir-Tea-First Street Café 
and Tea Room was rated the Best 
Teahouse of 2005 by CityPaper 
and given four stars by the Bal- 
timore Sun. It was also a Hall of 








Nevils 
Out of the Blue 


jun and flavor 


times I envy them: as a realist 
who has known since the age of 
five that I wanted to be a writer, 
I've tried every other career path 


that could possibly ensure a more 


regularly occurring paycheck. 
I've done finance; I’ve done mar- 


keting; I’ve done copy writing; 


I've done public relations — and 


man, | wish I found stocks fasci- 
nating. But I don’t. 


So I took a practice LSAT. It 


went well. But as this weekend’s 
test date approached, I had a 
thought: Why on Earth would I 
take the LSAT? 


On Saturday morning | went for 


a run and then to Smoothie King. 
Excellent choice: Irresponsibility is 
the best part of being young. 


Well, not according to any of 


the “young” alumni I caught up 
with this weekend. First there 


were the ones that 
started yawning at 
11:30 p.m., already 
too adjusted to 
their nine-to-five 
schedules. Then 
there were the 
ones that smiled 
weakly as_ they 
explained how 
much they loved 
their jobs. 

“I get free park- 
ing!” one said. 

Free now 
there’s the old col- 
lege spirit. 
But the same question keeps 


pushing its way into my mind: 
why should this be so difficult, so 
frightening, so overwhelming? 
How is it that I am surrounded 
by the best, the brightest, the 
most promising — and yet we’re 
all terrified of our futures? 


Because, I guess, for the first 


time in our lives, our futures are 
slightly out of our control. We've 
spent the past 20 years in a sys- 
tem in which if we studied hard 
enough, we knew would make the 
grades we wanted. Success was 


defined for us and all we had to do 
was achieve it. But once we gradu- 
ate, all we can pursue is our own 
happiness — and that’s something 
we can only define for ourselves. 
But it’s not something eas- 
ily summarized in an objective 


statement on top of a resume, 
nor in a cover letter or job de- 
scription. There’s no point in 
beating ourselves up because we 
can’t seem to do it — it can’t be 
done. 


What if we embraced the fact 


that when June rolls around, we 
can do whatever the hell we want? 


Sure, it’s terrifying, but so was 


my Political Economy class with 
Professor Blythe. If I can survive 
that, certainly I can handle being 
honest with myself about how 
much money I want to make, and 
what I want to spend 45 hours a 
week doing. 


Because, at this point in our 


lives, we can literally do anything. 
Maybe I'll move to Paris and wait- 


ress, or work on a ski lift for the 
winter. Right now, I’m thinking 
Y’ll try and make it as a writer — 
unfeasible as that may be. 

If | can make a giant tie for a 
seven-foot tall bird, I have a feel- 
ing that things will be okay. 


ey 
| { | 
Jie 


NAOMI GASSEL/NEWS-LETTER 
The Tea Room provides a venue for Baltimore tea-lovers. 


Fame Winner by Waverly Won- 
derland 2004. 

For a fun, albeit nontradi- 
tional afternoon tea service, 
there are undoubtedly few 
places more charming than the 
Thir-Tea-First St. Café and Tea 
Room. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT _ 


BMA stages a new exhibition on 19th century French art 


A View Toward Paris: The Lucas Collection of 19th Century French Art shows a cohesive view on the diversity and importance of art produced in this period hosts Little 


By PATRICK KENNEDY 
The Johns He ypkins News-Letter 


One of the surest ways to 
gauge the personality of an art 
lover is to look at the artists he 
has patronized, the movements 
he has promoted and the works 
he has collected. It may be true 
that this assertion is not really 
a ground-breaking, new revela- 
tion. But you might still keep it 
in mind while ambling through 
the Baltimore Museum of Art’s A 
View Toward Paris: The Lucas Col- 
lection of 19th Century French Art. 

Now inhabiting the museum’s 
Thalheimer Galleries, the exhi- 
bition is, above all, a window 
into the tastes of Baltimore na- 
tive George A. Lucas (1824-1909), 
who amassed a collection of over 
20,000 paintings, sculptures and 
sketches during the five decades 
he traveled throughout France. 
The 200 or so of these that the 
Museum has put on display are 
enough to provide a complete 
picture. 

So, how are we to describe the 

aesthetic psyche of George Lu- 
cas? For one thing, the collection 
presents a very straightforward, 
meticulously balanced survey. 
Classicism, romanticism, real- 
ism, and even the beginnings of 
modernism found their way into 
the body of works that Lucas se- 
lected, almost as if he knew they 
would one day be put forward 
as representative of his era. Yet 
there is little that will knock you 
off your feet, or that remarkably 
asserts the intellectual transfor- 
mation and social change of the 
19th century. Lucas, as A View 
Towards Paris would have it, 
embraced more modest pieces 
— which works fine here, since 
artists like Mary Cassatt and 
Honoré Daumier, both of whom 
made their way into the Lucas 
Collection, were arguably at 
their best when working small. 

Like Lucas himself, the BMA’s 
presentation is avid and effec- 
tive, but not particularly daring. 
As last year’s Robert Motherwell: 

Meanings of Abstraction handily 
demonstrated, the Thalheimer 
Galleries are too closely con- 
tained for the effective display of 
massive canvases and sprawling 





Here, 
tactful 


projects 
howe er, 
modesty pays 
off beautifully, 
transforming the 
galleries into a 
meandering, low- 
key exhibition 
space _ perfectly 
suited to 
sembly 
works. 

Though there 
are a couple cop- 
di- 
ary near the exit, 
there is not much 


an as- 
of small 


ies of Lucas’ 


else to distract 
from the  pan- 
Orama view of 
the 19% century 
the show offers, 


working artwork 
upon artwork into 
an immediate, 
but never over- 
whelming, vision 
of one of France’s 
genuine creative 
revolutions. 

It is a mixed 
blessing that Lu- 








cas never poured 
his resources in 
earth-shattering 
commissions, since A View To- 
ward Paris’ large groupings of 
smaller works cannot be over- 
whelmed by a few monumental 
pieces. If this had been the case, 
you might never notice the di- 
minutive 1886 portrait of Lucas 
by James McNeill Whistler, and 
would probably have passed 
over the painting palettes that 
the collector acquired from Eu- 
gene Delacroix and Jean-Bap- 
tiste-Camille Corot. 

These gestures not only lend a 
dash of historical interest to the 
exhibition — they add an intima- 
cy and personality to the show 
itself, opening a view into the life 
that Lucas shared with the elite 
of Paris’ art world. 

Historical interest may be 
well and good, but what about 
the art itself? There are some no- 
table works in the first segments 
of the exhibition, among them a 
few animal lithographs by Dela- 
croix and a single canvas by Jean- 
Léon Géréme, The Dandy of 1879. 


Book Review 


Phase 7 no. 10 
Alec Longstreth 
44 Pages 

Self published 
August 15, 2006 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As soon as you put this article 
down, find someone with a car or 
slap on some running shoes and 
get the hell over to Atomic Books 
to pick up the latest issue of Phase 
7 by Alec Longstreth. 

The only reason we strongly 

encourage this is because Phase 
7, like most of the work put out 
by Longstreth, is an indie comic 
published by the author, mean- 
ing there are only 500 copies 
floating around the country, 
and it would be a shame if you 
missed out on this one.For any- 
one who has ever read comics, 
dreamed of making comics or 
simply wanted to understand 
what was all the hubbub, then 
Longstreth’s latest episode is a 
clever and charming look into 
what the ruckus is all about. 
Sure the story may be a little in- 
dulgent, but in the end this issue 
will surely inspire some sort of 
reaction, most likely for the bet- 
ter, : 

Longstreth begins the story 
following himself, the protago- 
nist, as he goes to see a psy- 
chologist. In a whimsical slice 
of narration, the psychologist 
asks Longstreth what is bother- 
ing him, to which he, the charac- 
ter and the author, replies, “My 
comic book is really stressing me 
out!” The book then takes a jour- 
nev into Lonestreth’s childhood. 





PHASE 7 














as the character starts narrating 
how and why he got into com- 
1cs. 
Longstreth takes us through 
his early exposure to newspaper 
funny pages, then his obsession 
to Disney comics and all things 
Disney-related, to his eventual 
break into the mainstream comic 
culture of conventions and super 
heroes. 

He explains his waning lack 
of interest, and reluctance to 
be involved with comics in his 
teenage years, and then his reig- 
nited flame for the possibility of 
comics as he began his tenure at 
Oberlin College. Throughout the 
story, Longstreth takes the reader 
through various tangents, each 
entertaining and inspirational in 
their own way. 

The artwork is simple and 
quasi-realistic, stylized in a 
straightforward, person-focused 
composition that is easy to read 
and enjoy. Longstreth is obvi- 
ously influenced by the various 
works he notes during his tale, 
including Herge’s Tintin, stories 
surrounding Disney characters 
and Bone. The simple construc- 
tion doesn’t detract from the 
story in any way, as the level 
of detail is very intricate in 

CONTINUED ON Pace B7 














Only after the first three or four 
rooms, with their well-rounded, 
nonetheless underwhelming 
overview of 19th century move- 
ments, do the standard painters 
and sculptors of Lucas’ era re- 
ally begin to emerge into sight. 
After a few lighthearted crayon 
lithographs of male bathers and 
old couples by Honoré Daumier, 
we come to a room devoted to 
Lucas’ favorite painters, whose 
works easily number among the 
most interesting in the entire 
show. 

Among these, the most mag- 
netic are easily the animal 
sculptures and sketches of An- 
toine-Louis Barye, even though 
the most prominent selections 
— a set of sitting lion bronzes 
based on an 1847 original — do 
not channel the curvilinear, Ru- 
bensesque violence of much of 
his other work. 

These lion casts nonetheless 
emit a subtle force, holding fe- 
rocity and serenity in balance, 
which Lucas’ prominent Corot 
landscapes do in a very different 
manner. Of these, the 1864 Sévres- 
Brimbrion, View Towards Paris is 
especially engaging. Outwardly 
a simple road scene, its contrast 
of human deta il and light hori- 
zon creates a feeling of extreme, 
hypnotic depth. 

From here, for its last room, 
the exhibition dips briefly into 
Lucas’ modern art holdings, 
which consist of a few of Cas- 
satt’s mother and child dry- 
points, a half dozen etchings by 
Edouard Manet, and a helping of 
pieces by Degas and Pissarro for 


good measure. 

Pleasing as these choices 
are, their presence seems like 
somewhat of an afterthought, as 
though set up to remind us that 
though Lucas was not oblivious 
to late-century innovations, he 
was not necessarily immersed in 
them either. 

And yet it is impossible to tag 
Lucas as a proponent of the con- 
servative, bourgeois concoctions 
that full-fledged modernism 
would eagerly vilify. For him, art 
collecting was not an avant-garde 
enterprise, but a conscientious, at 
times public pursuit. 

If anything, the informative 
diversity of A View Toward Paris 
— not to mention the fact that 
Lucas funneled artworks into 
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the Walters Art Museum and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
during his lifetime — shows that 
the Baltimorean built his collec- 
tion with a view towards poster- 
ity. 

' This may not be the stuff of an 
awe inspiring exhibition. Still, it 
is probably the most orderly, at- 
tractive stroll through the 19th 
century artistic animus that this 
autumn has to offer. 


A View Toward Paris: The Lucas 
Collection of 19th century French 
Art will be on display at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art until Dec. 31. 
Admission is free for Hopkins stu- 
dents. Call (443)-573-1700 or visit 
http://www.artbma.org for more 
information. 
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Corot's Sévres-Brimborion is featured in a new exhibition of French art at the BMA. 





Record store 


Howlin’ Wolf 


By RAVI BINNING 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As hardcore fans of the avant- 
weird scene in Baltimore already 
know, the True Vine record shop 

| located on the Avenue in Hamp- 
den is the best spot in town for 


} | getting that esoteric Cambodian 


psyche compilation or DJ Tech- 
| nics’ new Baltimore Club mix CD- 
r. Unfortunately, lately the amount 
of shows partner lan Nagoski has 
| been organizing has dwindled, 
but the few that have happened 
have been really solid. 
Last Wednesday True Vine 
saw their friend Little Howlin 
| Wolf stop by for a super intimate 
jam with everyone's favorite im- 
provised music cult leader Jason 
Willett on bass, moustached Mis- 
sourian noise poster boy Max 
Eisenberg on percussion, and An- 
drew WK’s best friend and Nauti- 
cal Almanac messiah Twig Harper 
on guitar and back-up vocals. The 
first time I came in contact with 
Wolf, an ex-street musician from 
| Chicago, who must be in his late 
‘50s or early ‘60s, was at the South 
Philly Athenaeum two summers 
| ago, where he shouted a few in- 
coherent phrases at me and then 








proceeded to walk back to his seat 
in the warehouse kitchen. 

To call Wolf an outsider musi- 
cian sounds condescending, and 
I really do hate that term, but it is 
his best genre classification. He 
plays a unique spin off of the blues, 
which at times sounds fairly tradi- 


Pb 
| tional but can easily morph into an 


acid-blurred monologue or a tall 
tale of innuendos and silly insults. 
He has a serious presence behind 
the microphone, as his physical 
frame is massive and somewhat 
frightening. His voice is smoky 


and quite rough, but altogether 
| convincing and authentic. This is 
as close to down and dirty, real life 


| oddball blues as you can get. 





The set started off slow, but 
gathered coherence by the sec- 
ond song. Max’s innovative per- 
cussion scrapes, jabs, smacks and 
strikes along with Twig’s erratic 
plucks and bends made the jam 
sound like Beefheart ten tabs 
deep. Willett was Willett as usu- 
al, taking the set to the climax as 
he plucked a mic’ed rubber band 
for bass, while Twig made fart 
noises and ugly groans through 
his slide guitar tube. 

The show was great, as the band 
was taken out of their personal 
comfort zones and juxtaposed next 
to a quite unpredictable musician, 
a true test for the flexibility of any 
free improviser. I suggest you sup- 
port Wolf, as his “re-discovery” 
has brought on a release on Her- 
esee, Ehse and True Vine’s label. 





High-profile authors join in the Baltimore Book Festival 


By LAURA TYLER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Over the weekend, Mount 
Vernon Place attracted over 200 
nationally and locally known au- 
thors, celebrity chefs, musicians 
and booksellers, not to mention 
hundreds of visitors, to the 11th 
annual Baltimore Book Festival. 
The Book Festival featured cook- 
ing demonstrations, children’s 
activities, and well-known au- 
thors reading their work. The 
most high-profile writers of the 
weekend were Sebastian Junger, 


WANE UP AMERICA 
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author of The Perfect Storm, and 
former New Jersey Governor 
James McGreevey. 

Mr. Junger opened the Sunday 
afternoon reading sessions in the 
Walters Art Museum, but rather 
than read excerpts from his new 
book, A Death In Belmont, the true 
story of a 1963 rape-murder of 
Bessie Goldberg in the Boston 
suburb of Belmont, he spoke di- 
rectly to his audience for his hour 
and challenged everyone to be a 
critical and rational reader. 

Mr. Junger began by speak- 
ing about his college experience 
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The 11th annual Baltimore Book Festival attracted readers to book sales and readinas by famous writers. 


at Wesleyan University where he 
first developed his love of writing 
and reporting. After graduating, 
he wrote freelance but still need 
extra work. Most of Mr. Junger’s 
books come out of personal expe- 
riences and his interest in writ- 
ing about dangerous work and 
situations is derived from a job 
he had as a tree trimmer where 
he severely injured his leg with 
a chainsaw. While recovering, 
he lived in the fishing town of 
Gloucester, Mass. during the 1991 
storm that would become the 
subject of the international best- 
seller The Per- 
fect Storm. 

He  contin- 
ued studying 
dangerous 
work during 
his stay in Af- 
ghanistan in 
2000, six weeks 
of which were 
spent with 
then Northern 
Alliance leader 
Ahmed Shah 
Massoud. Mr. 
Junger’s  deci- 
sion to cover 
the story of the 
fight between 
Northern 
Alliance — and 
the — Taliban 





demonstrated another theme 
prevalent in his work, that of ig- 
nored but important stories. Of 
course, he had no idea at the time 
how important this country in 
turmoil and its warring groups 
would be to the United States in 
less than a year’s time. 

Mr. Junger’s current book is 
also a story close to home. The 
murder occurred down the street 
from the Junger home when he 
was only a one-year old dur- 
ing the period Boston Strangler 
crimes. The police immediately 
arrested Roy Smith who was later 
convicted of the crime. However 
several years later a contractor 
named Alberto DeSalvo who had 
been in the Junger’s house the 
day of the murder confessed to 
being the Boston Strangler. 

Mr. Junger stressed the im- 
portance of his process. “The job 
of a journalist ultimately is to tell 
the truth,” he said, and therefore, 
One can never fall prey to abso- 
lute thinking. At the beginning, 
he found himself falling into this 
trap with the desire to exonerate 
Roy Smith for the injustice that 
had been done to him, but as he 
learned more, he found the case to 
be much more complex. The chap-- 
ters of the novel alternate back 
and forth between reasons why 
Smith is guilty and reasons why 
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Young evangelists 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B1 
Levi is twelve years old and 
home-schooled. One of the ques- 
tions on his homework involves 
the Liberals’ fear of global warm- 
ing and the rising summer tem- 
peratures. “What’s wrong with 
these theories?” she asks. Levi 
responds, “The temperatures 
have only gone up .6 percent, 
and that’s not a lot.” His mother 
nod’s with approval and eventu- 
ally ends the pro-creationism lec- 
ture with the statement 
doesn’t prove anything.” 

At Pastor Fisher’s summer 
camp, “Kids on Fire”” she holds 
sermons packed with eye-catch- 
ing props and imagery for the chil- 
dren and their families. The Pastor 
walks through the camp blessing 
the chapel, the power-point pre- 
sentation and chases the devil out 
of the electricity system. It is at the 
camp that we meet the film’s other 
protagonist, Tory. Tory is a bubbly 
10 year old cheerleader for Jesus. 
She practices dance moves to the 
sounds of hard Christian rock and 
chastises acts like Lindsey Lohan 
and Hilary Duff as music that 
is “of the flesh” and not the soul. 
Throughout the film Tory is the 
most physically affected by the 
sermons. She is often shown sob- 
bing after powerful preachings. 
The extent to which she feels re- 
ligion is awe-inspiring. Tory is a 
brilliant girl, well-versed, and has 
one of the straightest heads on her 
tiny shoulders. And that’s exactly 
what Becky Fisher is looking for: 
kids who are confident and recep- 
tive, kids who will listen, obey, 
and not falter in the face of the 
many nay-sayers they will meet 
on their path to spread the word 
of God. 

At the “Kids on Fire” camp 
children listen to tirades against 
the warlocks of Harry Potter and 
the evils of duality — acting one 
way at school and another at 
church. They pray to a life-size 
cut-out of President George W. 
Bush and listen to guest speakers 
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“WARNING: The stunts in this 
movie were performed by profes- 
sionals.” What exactly qualifies 
Johnny Knoxville, Bam Margera, 
WeeMan, Steve-O, Chris Pontius, 
and the other boys as profession- 
als? Not too sure, but I’ve never 
seen anything more entertain- 
ing. 

The end of the Jackass televi- 
sion show on MTV was a great 
loss. Though Viva La Bam and 
Wild Boyz are amusing, they can’t 
replicate the spontaneity and cre- 
ativity of the original show. The 
crew regrouped and created Jack- 
ass Number Two, a sequel to the 
original 2002 movie. Despite the 
usual trend of disappointing se- 
quels, this movie goes above and 
beyond everyone's expectations. 

The most impressive factor of 
this movie is the pain threshold 
of these boys. It’s positively inhu- 

man. Not only do they withstand 
excruciating pain, they actually 
enjoy it. They are giddy after every 
stunt, left laughing at themselves 
and each other. They endure ev- 
erything including leeches suck- 
ing sensitive areas, fish hooks 
through the cheek and stamped- 
ing bulls. In that sense, it’s fair to 
say that they are talented. 

The greatest task for the Jack- 
ass crew was duplicate their cre- 
ativity without repeating past 
stunts. This movie successfully 
showcased their ridiculous and 
unique acts. Bam even explained 
his ingenious thought process: 
When he has a new idea, instead 
of writing it out and considering 
all the logistics and risk factors, he 
makes a simple stick figure draw- 
ing and faxes it to the producers. 
Remember, these guys are profes- 
sionals. ; 

Without ruining the movie, 
here are a few things to look for- 
ward to. Dave England performs 
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A young worshipper is shown here impassioned with prayer and speaking in tong 


talk about abortions. 

The third young prophet fea- 
tured in the film is nine year old 
Rachel. Rachel is a child so fan- 
tastic and outrageous that you 
honestly couldn’t write a character 
as unique as her's. She is a fear- 
less Evangelical leader who bold- 
ly marches up to unsuspecting 
passer-bys and asks, “If you died 
tomorrow, where would you go?” 
When her target replies, “Heav- 
en,” Rachel is quick to respond 
with a sassy, “Are you sure?” She 
is the poster-child for this Chris- 
tian movement. Her beliefs in Je- 
sus and Christianity are firm and 
though her eyes water as she tells 
of the adversity she faces for her 
beliefs, Rachel is quick to shake 
them away. 

Peppered throughout — the 
movie are shots of Mike Papatino, 
lawyer and host of the Christian 
radio show “Ring of Fire.” Papa- 


~~. 


- 


tino is a strong-willed, faith-first, 
practicing Methodist who sees 
the political power of the Evan- 
gelical movement and is legiti- 
mately frightened by it. Though 
the movie refuses to paint him as 
the voice of reason, he is the char- 
acter that the audience is drawn 
to out of familiarity. In one scene 
he grills Pastor Fisher about her 
extreme faith and her desire to 
create an American army for God 
and he almost finds himself chok- 
ing on his own arguments. He is 
almost unable to remain true to 
American creed of tolerance and 
free speech while attacking Fish- 
er for her blatant disregard of the 
separation of church and state. 
The movie ends with a scene of 
Pastor Ted Haggard’s church. Pas- 
tor Haggard is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals 
and has meetings with President 
Bush every Monday. In the movie 
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In Jackass Number Two star Johnny Knoxville prepares to be bitten by a snake. 


Firehouse Rodeo while riding a 
firehose on full blast suspended 
in midair. Following this stunt, 
Johnny Knoxville is excited to 
comment, “We have rectal bleed- 
ing — another first for Jackass.” 
Manny, a professional animal 
trainer from Animal Planet and 
frequent guest of the Jackass se- 
ries, leads the guys in a number 
of stunts. Johnny Knoxville must 
find and remove two 12 foot. ana- 
condas from a children’s ball pit. 
“They tried to kill J.Lo and Ice 
Cube.” Of course, Bam pulls a few 
pranks on his poor parents, April 
and Phil. They replace Phil with 
Preston Lacey next to a sleeping 
Aprilat3a.m. Sadly his uncle, Don 
Vito, doesn’t make an appearance; 
this could be a result of the child 
molestation charges but neverthe- 
less, it’s a disappointment. 

There are one too many stunts 
that include running from bulls. 
Throughout the movie, they re- 
peated scenes of two guys dressed 
as an elderly man and woman. 
In the stunt entitled “Old Man 
Balls”, a fake ball sack hung out 
the old man’s shorts as he parad- 
ed around town. The old woman’s 
dress was constantly popping 
open exposing her sagging chest. 
These scenes could have been 
dramatically cut as they simply 
repeated the same humor. 

The audience was laughing, 
screaming and cringing the en- 
tire 95 minutes. This movie is not 
for the faint of heart. Be warned 
that this movie contains nudity, 


defecation, animal masturbation, 
blood, pubic hair and vomiting. 
The movie was edited in a way 
that brought the audience over 
the edge with grotesque humor 
and then balanced it with a mel- 
lower scene. 

It is especially fun to see the 
movie with a group of guys, much 
of the humor results from torture 
of the male genitalia. This movie 
seemed much more nauseating 
than the original. Then again it’s 
hard to compare the leeches on 
the eyeball appearing in the se- 
quel with paper cuts in-between 
the toes from the original. 

For those who enjoy the humor 
of Tom Green, South Park, and 
CKY, you will love Jackass: Num- 
ber Two. It’s a ridiculous spectacle 
of the American success story- 
uneducated, immature  full- 
grown men become millionaires 
by allowing venomous snakes 
bite their penises. One small sug- 
gestion — don't eat before seeing 
this movie. 


JACKASS 
NUMBER TWO 


Starring: Johnny Knoxville, 
Bam Margera, Chris Pontius | 


Director: Jeff Tremaine | 
Run Time: 1hr35mins 
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he boasts of his 8 million followers 
and their power to effect change | 
in the government. 

Ewing and Grady have cre- 
ated a masterpiece of a documen- 
tary. Their cuts are seamless and 
leave the audience with a feel- | 
ing of earnest story-telling (not 
the contrived splicing that tends | 
to be characteristic of a Michael 
Moore film). The directors main- 
tain the fourth wall and are never 
seen or even heard in the movie. 
This allows for the objective view | 
to shine through. The film is so 
objective that at different screen- 
ings it was known to receive 
different reactions. “In Tusla, 
Oklahoma,” Grady said, “we had 
people cheering, but in New York 
there was more nervous laughter | 
and stunned silence.” These reac- 
tions are a testament to the qual- 
ity of this film. It is a clean, un- | 
obstructed view of the unfolding 
movement. The most impressive 
quality is the film’s ability to tell 
a story, to maintain a narrative 
without running too much foot- 
age or feeling cut and chopped 
together. Everyone should see 
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album, the 25 year old sheds his 
not too distant youth and makes 
a bold attempt at lyrical and mu- 
sical maturity. Gone is the quirki- 
ness of Sha Sha, the grunginess of 
On My Way, and in its place is a 
polished, 
aptly eponymous disc all about 
Ben himself. 


| pianos, 





this movie if you care about your 
country as much as the eight mil- 
lion evangelical Christians do. 





Starring: Becky Fisher, Mike 
Papatino, Ted Haggard 


Director: Heidi Ewing and 
Rachel Gary 

Run Time: 1 hr 25 mins 
Rating: PG-13 

Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 








Comic creator 
sheds insight 
on his genre 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B6 
certain panels, and adds to the 
subconscious identifying of the 
reader to the character Long- 
streth. 

The small press comics indus- 
try has created an entire com- 
munity for itself, allowing Phase 
7 to stay connected to the fellow 
comic book creators and read- 
ers who make the community a 
one-of-a-kind support network. 
Included in the letters section is 
correspondence from Dave Sim, 
John Porcellino, Craig Thompson 
and J.P. Coovert, all established 
or rising stars in the small press 
world. 

That's what makes Longstreth 
an interesting character to watch. 
He obviously has storytelling tal- 
ent, as well as an earnest com- 
mitment to making a valuable 
contribution to the art form. 

Looking further into Long- 
streth’s other work - particularly 
his website www.alec-longstreth, 
com - you can see how his brain 
sort of works, micro-managing 
his various projects and delegat- 
ing certain goals to fall within 
various deadlines. 

Longstreth has an interesting 
outlook on how comics should be 
run, and while he may be a small 
fish in the sea of comic creators 
right now, it seems like only a 
matter of time before he’s mak- 
ing huge waves. 
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Ben Kweller 
Ben Kweller 
Red Ink Records 


On Ben Kweller’s third solo 


emotionally serious, 


Lyrically, Ben Kweller is more 


confessional and emotional than 
anything 
words deal less with goofiness 
and generic love, and more with 
personal matters: being a teen- 
age rock star in Radish, missing 
out on adolescence and dropping 
out of high school. “This is War” 
is slightly more universal, tinged 


before it. Kweller’s 


with Kweller’s philosophy on the 


absurdity of conflict. The most 


prevalent theme on the album, 


however, is his new family. 


Determined to make this al- 


bum entirely his own, Kweller 


performs all of the instruments, 


and does a good job of it. Ben 


Kweller is his most produced ef- 
fort to date, with all of the songs 
sounding tight and crisp, and 
impeccably layered with guitars, 
percussion and_ vocal 
harmonies courtesy of Kweller 
himself. Kweller’s songs have al- 


rations 





ways been testaments to the au- 
ral pleasures of the verse-chorus 
structure, original melody hooks 
and exciting bridges, and for the 
first time, his radio-ready pop 
songs sound radio- ready, 

If anything is wrong with Ben 
Kweller, it’s that he’s too grown 
up. While it is very admirable of 
Kweller to make a highly intro- 
spective record on which he is the 
sole performer, he needs to take 
a clue from fellow piano-popper 
Ben Folds and realize that im- 
maturity is perfectly acceptable, 
sometimes desirable. Absurd 
rhymes and simplistic arrange- 
ments are Kweller’s charms, 
they’re what he does best, and 
he need not feel he must prove 
himself otherwise. His fans have 
known all along, that he’s a tal- 
ented musician who can write 
good love songs. Ben Kweller 
is a great album that solidifies 
Kweller’s status as a decent, se- 
rious singer-songwriter. It’s his 
earlier records, however, that el- 
evate him to king of his own de- 
lightfully quirky sub-genre. 

— Max McKenna 





The Killers 
Sam's Town 


Island Records 
Oct. 3, 2006 


Attention Killers fans who 
are disappointed with the band’s 
new grungier and hairier look 
(and the few who like it: the wait 
for the release of their second al- 
bum, Sam's Town is finally over. 
Does it live up to the hype? Un- 
fortunately, the answer is most 
definitely no. 

Although all of the tracks on 
Sam’s Town can be characterized 
as decent, The Killers fail to pro- 
duce a sophomore record with 
the same magic as Hot Fuss, their 
smash hit debut album from 
2004. 

Opening with the exciting 
and energetic title track “Sam’s 
Town,” it appears that the album 
has much promise, but this par- 
ticular song and the whole re- 
cord deviate too far from this Las 
Vegas band’s original sound. The 
Killers draw on the influences 
of many different artists than 
before and the styles don’t mesh 
together as well. 

The single “When You Were 
Young” is probably the album’s 
catchiest song, The Killers’ typi- 
cal electronic indie-rock. How- 
ever, this is the only track you 
may want to play over and over. 
All the other songs are indistin- 
guishable; they run together. 

Just over halfway through 
the CD marks the arrival of the 
refreshing track “Bones” which 


Exit Clov 
Respond Respond 
Livewire Records 
Oct. 10, 2006 


A little atonal, Exit Clov is 
kind of a work in progress. 
Imagine an infantile Liz Phair 
playing the violin, backed up by 
a tried and true DC approach to 
noisy dance rock. Even though at 
certain times Exit Clov is trying 
a little too hard to stretch their 
sound to make something origi- 
nal, it doesn’t mean that their 
music is detestable. In reality, 
their latest album, Respond Re- 
spond is simply harmless. Com- 
posed of six tracks that would 
probably sound great to a young 
punk rock girl, to an older audi- 
ence the song structure, lyrics 
and overall likeability of Respond 





Respond leaves a certain level of 
innovation to be desired. Songs 
like “Moving Gaza” feature the 
band flipping through the Dis- 
chord Records/Q and Not U cat- 
alog of sounds, but splicing the 
music styles in such a way that it 











is rumored to be the next single. 
The tune is enticing and, once 
again, the words are sexy and 
full of imagery and Flowers 
makes the idea of a guy beg- 
ging his partner to sleep with 
him strangely appealing, but 
the song is interrupted by un- 
successful experimentations in 
melody, spoken dialogue and 
background music. 

Most of the remaining tracks, 
especially towards the end, con- 
tain repetitive melodies with 
elementary lyrics and cliché 
methods for portraying their 
messages. 

Moreover, the second and last 
songs called “Enterlude” and 
“Exitlude” are short, purposeless 
fillers. 

After the tremendous popu- 
larity of their first CD and an- 
ticipation for the second, The 
Killers were supposed to show 
extraordinary musical growth in 
Sam's Town, but instead the group 
created a mixture of songs to be 
termed only fairly better than 
mediocre and certainly not one 
of the best albums of the past two 
decades. 


— Sarah Addison 





is flat and dull. There are never 
any shining moments of catchi- 
ness or melody. 


It’s almost as if this were one 
of those CDs a friend gives you, 
hoping you'll say great things 
about their band, and although 
you try as hard as you can to find 
something really unique and cre- 
ative about it, you just can’t find 
anything constructive. It’s a nice 
effort, but the focus needs to shift 
from polished production values 
to real, thought-out song writing. 
Otherwise, if Exit Clov continues 
to put out albums like this, they'll 
be doomed to be one of those 
bands where people only go see 
them because a friend dragged 
you to the show. 

— William Parschalk 
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Former NJ governor plugs All the King’s Men falls short of its great potential 
lell-all exposé at book fest 


CONTINUED FRoM B6 
he is not and finally ends with 
“What do you, the reader, think?” 

“The most important thing a 
reader can do is act like a jury,” he 
said. Junger also emphasized the 
importance of being rational and 
offered a caveat about people who 
claim absolute certainty, because 
there isno such thing. Afterwards, 
former governor Jim McGreevey 
took the stage to discuss his book, 

The Confession. On Aug. 12, 2004, 
Governor McGreevey announced, 
“I am a gay American,” making 
him the first openly gay state gov- 
ernor in U.S. history. 

He chose to read passages that 
he said had the most meaning 
to him and best represented his 
personal feelings. These included 
his loneliness while keeping the 
secret, his feeling of being one 
person on the inside and another 
outside and the apologies he felt 
he needed to make, especially to 
the man with whom he had a re- 
lationship. 

McGreevey only read brief 
passages and left the remainder 
of his time to questions, of which 
he received many. He was espe- 
cially passionate over a question 
regarding the “don’t ask, don't 


tell” policy of the U.S. military, 
believing it to be the embodiment 
of not telling the truth. 

McGreevey was most at ease 
discussing his family and his life 
now. He lives with his partner 
and has become involved in pro- 
grams to help gay youth. He re- 
peatedly said he is now in a more 
healthy and balanced place, and 
to be honest, he really seemed to 
be. He also could not resist a dig 
at his former colleagues with the 
statement, “Politics is show biz 
for ugly people,” meaning ev- 
erything in the political world is 
scripted. 

Though both authors were 
very different, they each had an 
important message to stress to 
their readers. Junger does not 
want readers, or human beings 
for that matter, to sit around 
passively and accept everything 
they read. We must be rational 
and well-informed readers who 
have the ability to make our own 
judgments. McGreevey wants 
his readers to know the impor- 
tance of being comfortable with 
oneself because he very much re- 
grets not realizing this 25 years 
ago. Maybe then the world can 
begin to progress. 
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Author Loretto Gubernatis signs copies of her latest work for Book Festival visitors. 


IF YOLI’RE AN EARLY RISER... 


| traordinary 





; aeran’e elaccie novel is a disappointment and bore 
Despite strong performances by Sean Penn and Jude Law, film based on Warren's classic novel is a disapp 


By ALEXANDER TRAUM 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


“Good can always be made 
from bad,” declared Willie Stark 
in All the King’s Men, in a par- 
ticularly Machiavellian procla- 
mation. Written and directed by 
Steven Zaillian (Oscar-winning 
writer of Schindler's List), the film 
traces the rise and fall of Willie 
Stark, the populist governor of 
Louisiana based on Robert Penn 
Warren’s Pulitzer Prize winning 
novel about the real-life Huey 
Long. 

The film’s portrayal of the 
self-proclaimed _ hick’s politi- 
cal Louisiana from 
an unheard of traveling sales- 
man to governor and force to be 
reckoned with is an exploration 
of human fragility and our sus- 
ceptibility to corruption, as well 
as “the end justifies the means” 
debate. 

With an impressive cast in- 
cluding Sean Penn, Jude Law, 
Kate Winslet, Sir Anthony Hop- 
kins, Patricia Clarkson, James 
Gandolfini and Mark Ruffalo, as 
well as the story’s legacy (the 1949 
film version of the novel won the 
Oscar for best picture), expecta- 


ascent in 


| tions for the film are understand- 


ably high. 

Ultimately, All the King’s Men 
is satisfying. Yet it fails to deliver 
its potential greatness, instead 
leaving a film that is at times 


| insightful and rather poignant, 


but all too often mediocre and 
overwrought. 
Sean Penn gives a stunning 


| performance as a charismatic 


Louisiana workingman who 


| gets drawn into politics and its 


manipulations, machination and 
derision. 

When Penn delivers his ti- 
rades at political rallies, the ex- 
extraversion and 
charisma of his character comes 


| to life and seduces the audience. 
| A solid performance is also given 
| by Jude Law, who plays Jack Bur- 
| den, a cynical journalist working 


for Stark who serves as the film’s 
narrator. 


AND YOL! NEED TO KNOW 


WHAT’S LIP ON CAMPLIS, 


HAVE THE LATEST NEWS 
WAITING FOR YOU... 


eS 


ms 





__ www.jhunewsletter.com/register_ 














Unfortu- 
nately, the rest 
of the  film’s 
cast not 
match up to 
these notable 
performances. 
Anthony Hop- 
kins was espe- 
cially weak as 
the prominent 
Judge Mon- 
tague = Irwin; 
the actor was 
unable to cast 
off his British 
affect. This 
same defect 
applies to Gan- 
dolfini as well 


does 


— he sounds 
like Tony So- 
prano doing 
an impression 
of a Southern 
accent. 

The film 
also succumbs 
to the pitfall 
of haphazard plot development. 
While the film plods along for 
the first half in a rather tedious 
manner, the latter half is dense 
with overwrought melodrama. 
The movie, as a whole, is too 
long and drags at several points. 
Though the film is largely free 
of triteness (a notable excep- 
tion is the final scene), the score 
provides much melodrama and 
merely serves as a substitute to 
any real acting. 

Another weakness of the 
movie is its obsessive attention to 
detail. When a novel of the com- 
plexity and length (nearly 700 
pages) is translated to the silver 
screen, the story must, inher- 
ently, be abridged and of course, 
adapted. 

It is always admirable when a 
writer and director remain faith- 
ful to a film’s source, yet Zaillian 
attempts to bring too many nov- 
elistic elements into the picture. 
A movie cannot by its very na- 
ture include the fine details that 
a novel is able to provide. This is 
evidenced by the film’s infatua- 
tion with showing symbols, such 
as the image of a lion as a symbol 
for Judge Irwin’s dominance and 
power. Regrettably, Zaillian’s fix- 
ation on detail causes the movie 





to loose its focus. 

Despite these faults, the movie 
is admirable for its awareness of 
setting and for the seriousness of 
its ideas. One of the most intrigu- 
ing aspects of the movie is the 
way in which the state of Loui- 
siana becomes one of the major 
characters. Shot on location, the 
film depicts the Louisiana land- 
scape with all its eccentricities 
and idiosyncrasies. 

A particularly hilarious mo- 
ment has Willie Stark standing 
on the shores of a swamp while 
some dozen fishermen sit in 
their boats listening to his cam- 
paigning. 

The actual state building is 
used in the film; its grandeur 
and austerity mimic the spirit 
of Stark (or Long, who had ac- 
tually built it). It is these mo- 
ments during which the Loui- 
siana landscape and its people 
are placed front and center that 
make the film endearing and 
memorable. 

The film’s story exploration of 
the inextricability of corruption 
from politics is profound. Stark’s 
rise to prominence and power de- 
rives from his own perseverance 
and the democratic participation 
of common people. 








ay 
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Sean Penn delivers as the populist governor Willie Stark of Louisiana, based on the real-life Huey Long. 


Stark’s subsequent descent 
down the path of corruption 
and deceit with its tragic conclu- 
sion suggests an Ancient Greek 
tragedy, but strays when it ques- 
tions whether Stark’s downfall 
is individual or whether he is 
just a representative of a univer- 
sal phenomenon; power breeds 
corruption and thus politics, re- 
gardless of the seemingly altru- 
istic outcomes that benefit the 
public good. 

While All the King’s Men de- 
livers this message compelling- 
ly and effectively, this might 
not be a product of the film’s 
writing, directing or acting, but 
rather an inevitable result of 
Robert Penn Warren’s masterful 
storytelling. 


ALEC ELE 
KING’S MEN 


Starring: Sean Penn, Jude 
Law, Kate Winslet 





Director: Steven Zaillian. 

Run Time: 1 hr 30 mins 
Rating:G Geeta: 
Playing at: AMC Security 
Square 8 





Films emotional dearth proves forgettable 


By MARY BANKS 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Quinceafiera, set in Los Ange- 
les, is a visual treat with its slices 
of Spanish-American culture. 
Spanish and English overlap like 
a collage of mixed cultures. Im- 
ages of white gowns, styled hair 
and tiaras are splashed through- 
out the film. Family members 


both old and young are celebrat- 
ed and praised. 

The film begins with the 
celebration of Eileen’s, the pro- 
tagonist Magdalena’s cousin, 
quinceafiera. Eileen is Magda- 
lena’s “rich” cousin whose par- 
ents can afford an extravagant 
quinceafera from the decked- 
out limo with the stripper pole 
to the after-party that has a dee- 
jay. However, the party is soon 
interrupted by Carlos, Eileen’s 
unwanted brother, who gets 
ejected. 

The film illustrates the signifi- 
cance of a quinceafiera in Span- 
ish families. The repetition of 
tedious dance recitals and dress 
fittings are abundant. A quincea- 
fiera, Magdalena’s father explains, 
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Emily Rios is Magdalena as she celebrates her 15th birthday. 


marks the transition from girl- 
hood to womanhood. This rite of 
passage occurs when a girl turns 
15. This theme of womanhood is 
important and to the main char- 
acter, Magdalena. 

Magdalena is a cute 14-year- 
old who hangs out with her 
friends, attends church and 
spends time with her boyfriend 
Herman. Although Magdalena 
is a_ virgin; 
she’s pregnant. 
Her father, a 
preacher, does 


not believe 
Magdalena 
and tells her 
that she has 


brought shame 
onto the fam- 
ily. As a result, 
Magdalena 
leaves and 
stays with her 
Uncle Tomas. 

Although 
Quinceafiera is 
a decent film, 
most of the 
characters are 
one-dimen- 
sional. They 
are either the 
“good” guy 
or “bad” guy. 
They are either 
understanding 
or intolerant. 
There aren’t any areas of gray — 
only black and white. For exam- 
ple, Magdalena’s father is por- 
trayed as the “bad” guy for not 
being understanding, although 
it is expected that a father would 
be incensed if he found out that 
his 14-year-old daughter was ex- 
pecting a child. 

Uncle Tomas is the “good” 
guy because he doesn't pass 
judgment on Magdalena. He em- 
braces Magdalena and does not 
chastise her, unlike her father, 
Although Uncle Tomas’ non- 
judgmental attitude is a breath of 
fresh air when compared to that 
of Magdalena’s overbearing fa- 
ther, one wonders if Uncle Tomas 
is too understanding, 

In spite of Magdalena’s like- 





ability, she is not a sympathetic 
character. Because Magdalena 
keeps her emotions to herself, 
the audience is not given much 
insight on how she actually feels. 
She comes across as a childish 
and unworldly girl who doesn’t 
seem to realize that her world 
will change once she has her 
child. Accompanying Magdalena 
is Carlos, her gay cousin. Car- 
los is a “thug” who shatters the 
stereotype that all gay men are 
flamboyant and effeminate. 

In spite of its interesting plot, 
the film lacks raw, dramatic act- 
ing. Magdalena does not express 
any fear or doubt about her tran- 
sition from girlhood to mother- 
hood. Instead she is bewildered 
about her pregnancy because she 
did not engage in sexual inter- 
course (the doctor called it “non- 
penetrative conception’). 

The ending is problematic be- 
cause it is too simple. Magdale- 
na’s father calls the pregnancy a 
“miracle.” Magdalena has a rela- 
tively happy quinceafiera. No one 
is mad at one another. Everyone 
is all smiles and grins. Although 
this may make for a “happy” 
film, it is not realistic. 

It would have been more real- 
istic if Magdalena did not resolve 
the rift with her father and if her 
quinceafiera wasn’t so pleasant. 
If the film wasn’t so Disney-like, 
it could have been an unforget- 
table, powerful film that capti- 
vated its audience and delved 
into the life of a soon-to-be teen- 
age mom. Instead, the film plays 
it safe and gives the audience the 
fairy tale ending that is always 
expected. 


QUINCEANERA| 


Garci 
Dir 
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vour Horoscope 








Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Don’t get offended this week when 
your roommate makes a joke about 
your ethnicity. It’s not his fault you 
can't take a joke ... from a racist. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

Use people to get what you want? 
Well, expect an epiphany this week 
that will change your life. Unless 
it’s too late for you, of course. 
Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 
Laptop computers make great 
gifts, especially when they're sto- 
len. But you know what you can't 
steal? Having people like you. 
Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 
Keyboards were really popular in 
the 1980s, but so was Milli Vanilli. 
Actually, Milli Vanilli is still pretty 
popular — aren't they, Journey ... ? 
Leo: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

That dog you have is adorable, es- 
pecially with that little diaper! Oh, 
that’s your child? I’m sorry, I didn't 


en this week when North Korea EVER 
know they’d made abortion illegal. launches its first “sex bomb.” PrCTUALLY 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) PAID 
Have an Indian coworker who loves Genitals will bea large part of your ATTENTION 


to take photos? Things will get a 
little creepy this week when all the 
pictures he takes are of his biceps. 





Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

Been to Spencer's Gifts this week? 
That cyborg-operated microwave- 
vibrator hybrid that was on sale 
sounds like a really good buy! 
Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Touched by an Angel was a pretty 
wholesome show. But they’ve prob- 
ably gone too far with that new 
spin-off, Touched by a Congressman. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

By international standards, you've 
probably got some pretty sweet 
moves. That is, if by “internation- 
al” you mean “greasy Tunisian.” 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - Jan. 19) 
Another TA will ask you to stay af- 
ter class this week. She’s probably 
going to recommend that you tone 
down the “sexy” in your papers. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 

Man’s need to destroy will be out- 
done by his need to impress wom- 


fortune this week when you acci- 
dentally stumble into a frat house 
and ask for a “tea bag.” Yikes! 








Toad Detective 
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by Matt Hansen 
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“AS WE DROVE, I FOUND THE MAN’S 


LIGHTER ON THE SEAT! 





by Matt Diamond 
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WHATS ALL THE HUBBUB CNEE 
NATURE® [TS NOT LIKE ANYTHING 
CRAZM |S EVER. GOING ON, ITS 
JUST, {OU NW, THERE , BEING NATURE 
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Wasted Ink 


by Nate Min 


















Nhat's wrong 


Have your parents been 
ith your eye 


hitting you? 


Mr, Grizzly, you're 
under arrest. 














What’s Different? by Matt Hansen 





The malevolent graphics staff has altered certain details between the first and second photographs. 
Can you find all 10 changes in the second photograph? 


Joining Al-Qaida is like 
blowing yourself up for 
MTV. I only belong to 
terrorist organizations with 
less than 10 members. 





> 
os 
= 


q 
a 


ye, 


American imperialism is 
almost as bad as listening 
to the radio. | mean, either 
way, what the #&%$ are 
you DOING? 


Am | angry? Of course I'm 
angry. I'm angry that the US is 
intervening in the Middle East. 
AND | think the Arcade Fire is 
totally overrated. 











It's pretty tough to fit all 
that C4 underneath a 
Youth Medium t-shirt, but 
hey... no one said being 
hip was easy. 


When people say “I listen 
to everything except 
country and rap,” what 
they really mean is “I don’t 
care about Jihad.” 
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ANSWER TO LAST WEEK’S ‘FILL IN DE BLANKS’: 
“HOW TO DRIVE FAST ON DRUGS 
YOUR WING-WANG SQUEEZED AND NOT 


WHILE 
SPILL 


DRINK’ | 


GETTING 
YOUR 
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Black Lips 
play the 
Black Cat 


Stressed to the point of self- 
immolation? Obsessed with 
fantasies of beating your room- 
mate to a pulp while “Search 
and Destroy” or “You're Gon- 
na Miss Me” blares on in the 
background? 

Let loose the fists and pen 
that frustration up for a little 
while longer, because tonight, 
Oct. 5, Atlanta, Ga.’s The Black 
Lips will be opening for Ten- 
nessee darlings Be Your Own 
Pet at the Black Cat in Wash- 
ington, D.C. — both fist and 
rage will likely prove conve- 
nient in the ensuing chaos. 

Considering —Baltimore’s 
uncanny knack for warding 
off most touring bands from 
gracing us with a one or (God 
forbid) two-night-stand, the 
fact that anything related to 
not only Memphis’ Goner Re- 


cords label but also Portland's 
In the Red Records has decid- 
ed to venture anywhere near 
these sordid streets should be 
cause for Bacchanalian teen- 
aged frenzy. You now have an 
evening’s notice. 

While the sassy, radio-ready 
electrocuted crunch of right- 
ful headliner Be Your Own 
Pet has garnered an immod- 

| erate amount of press lately, 
the real excitement should be 
reserved for the Black Lips’ 
perfected blend of updated 

_ Nuggets-style bedlam with a 
psyched-out dose of humor, 
alcoholism and a few shouted 
choruses for good measure. 
Stoics, beware. 

Around since 2000, The 
Black Lips have released three 
albums and a slew of 7"s, 
quickly establishing them- 
selves as Georgia’s sons of 
sleaze and rightful addition to 
Bomp! Records (handpicked 
by the late Greg Shaw) in their 
few short years. 

Their 2005 album Let It 
Bloom is a more structured, 
denser update on the screw- 
ball garage freak-outs they’ve 
mastered on 2004’s We Did Not 
Know the Forest Spirit Made the 

| Flowers Grow. 

If you're not getting kicked 
in the face in some beer- 
soaked, wood-paneled base- 
ment, dancing like a flea-bitten 
cocker spaniel half-naked in 
your bedroom or involved in 
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COURTESY OF HTTP./WWWBOMPCOM 
The Black Lips hit the Black Cat in Washington, D.C. for a must-see performance. 


a deadly car chase through the 
swampy backwoods of the South- 
eastern seaboard, you should 
probably reconsider how you're 
listening to these LPs. 

On Let It Bloom, The Black Lips 
carry off Stooges-style rhythms 
on opener “Sea of Blasphemy,” 
lazy front-porch parody for 
“Feeling Gay,” evocations (and 
simultaneous undermining) of 
early 1960s innocence and dance 
parties on “Fairy Stories” and 
“Dirty Hands” and aren't afraid 
to imbue their typical broke- 
down sound with vague echoes 
of heartrending balladeering on 
“Not a Problem.” 

However, if tonight they de- 
cide to start with We Did Not 
Know... opener “M.I.A.” I do 
solemnly swear I will leap on 


to the closest pool table and 
shove the 8-ball so far down 
the throat of the nearest patron 


|| 
} | 


| 





with such visceral excitement | 


that when he spits it back up 


it'll read “OUTLOOK DECID- | 


EDLY AWESOME.” 


Followed by a pointed and 


piercing Be Your Own Pet set, 
this show is sure to prove the 


primitive release you didn't | 


know you needed. Think rau- 
cous beach parties, cracked 
amps and black eyes — and 


maybe douse yourself in a few | 


cheap beers before heading out. 
The upcoming Black Lips show 
at the Black Cat in promises to 


be the most fun you'll have on | 


a Thursday night in D.C. Hell, 
any where. 
— Emily Benjamin 











Campus Events 


Thursday, October 5 


12 p.m. Mattin ART Munch 
presents “Curating the Cultures” 
with Melissa Martens, curator of 
the Jewish Museum of Maryland 
in the Mattin Arts Center 160. 
Free and open to the public. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
3817 or e-mail digitalmedia@jhu. 
edu. 


12 p.m. Brown Bag discussion 
with Jennifer Snodgrass in the 
Greenhouse 003. 


1 p.m. Learn about all things 
related to digital media; dem- 
onstrations of editing processes 
also presented in the MSE Li- 
brary Garret room. 


4 p.m. PLAS reception in Green- 
house 113. 


4 p.m. Journal Club talks featur- 
ing Mary Hong and Meredith 
Evans in Gilman 323. 


6 p.m. Poet and novelist Bard 
Leithauser reads his “Lettered 
Creatures” and Darlington’s 
Fall: A Novel in Verse in Mer- 
genthaler 111. 


Friday, October 6 


3:36 a.m. Director of Studies and 
editor of Critique, Phillipe Roger 
presents “L’antiamericanisme 
Francais De Buffon A Baudril- 
lard” in Gilman 336. For more 


information call (410) 516-7226 
9:30 a.m. Fellows, residents and 
guest speakers discuss their 
work on children and youth and 
reflect on issues of moral creativ- 
ity in the Sherwood Room. For 
more information call (410) 516- 
C2128 





12:15 p.m. Ann Lappe presents 
a lecture on her latest book Food 
Politics: Eat Grub! Justice On Your 
Plate in Bloomberg W3008. Book 


signing to follow. 


3 p.m. Zan Lui talks about “Heat 
Transfer and Bubble Detach- 


ment...” in Latrobe Hall 107. 


COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWROTTENTOMATOES.COM 
Leondaro DiCaprio, Matt Damon, Jack Nicholson and Mark Wahlberg star in Martin Scorsese's highly anticipated crime 
drama The Departed. The movie is set in south Boston where the state police is waging a war on organized crime. 


MOVIE OPENING 


The Witness Theater 
presents original student writ- 
ten acts in the Swirnow The- 


8 p.m. 


ater. For more information e- 
mail witnesstheater@jhu.edu. 


Saturday, October 7 


7 p.m. Women’s Soccer plays 


against Swarthmore on_ the 


Homewood Field. 


8 p.m. Witness Theater pres- 
ents student-written 
acts in the Swirnow Theater. 


original 


Tuesday, October 10 


9 am. A Colloquium featur- 
ing multiple presentations on 
“Madame Bovary: Novel As 
Modern Art” in Gilman Tudor 
& Stuart 323. 


12:15 p.m. Lecture in Bloom- 
berg W4030 on “Opening The 
Doors To The Department Of 
Defense Serum Repository...” 


Wednesday, October 11 


5 p.m. Field Hockey vs. Dick- 
inson on the Homewood Field. 


7 p.m. Women’s Volleyball vs. 
Dickinson in the White Ath- 
letic Center. 


Performing Arts 


Thursday, October 5 


5:30 p.m. Concerts in the Park 
features a wide range of live 
music on Mt. Vernon Place. The 
Charles Street Restaurant As- 
sociation will be selling food 
and drinks. 


6:30 p.m. College Night at 
CENTERSTAGE featuring live 
music from local college bands, 
drinks, giveaways, activities 
and a pre-show part on 700 
N. Calvert Street. Tickets from 
$7.50 to $22. For more informa- 
tion call (410) 986-4016. 


8 p.m. The Mobtown Players 
present The Goat Or, Who is 
Sylvia? at the Mobtown The- 
ater at Meadow Mill. Ticket 
prices from $10 to $12. For more 
information call (410) 467-3057. 


8 p.m. Renowned pianist Ye- 
fim Bronfman joins the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra for 
a Centenary Celebration fea- 
turing the music of Shostakov- 
ich. Don’t miss this incredible 
performance and talent. Tick- 
ets are available to the public 
from $25 to $78. For more infor- 
mation visit www.baltimoresym- 


phony.org. 


8 p.m. Co-sponsored by the 
Embassy of Mexico, the Eugen- 
io Toussaint Trio performs at 
An Die Musik LIVE! For more 
information visit www.andi- 
emusiklive.com. 





The Departed 





Friday, October 6 


6:30 p.m. Friday Night Roller 
Skating at the Lakeland Recre- 
ation Center. For more informa- 
tion call (410) 396-7900. 


8 p.m. Charm City Kitty Club 
presents Brokedyke Mountain 
Cabaret. Prices from $10 to $12. 
For more information visit www. 
creativealliance.org. 


7 p.m. Drummer Howard Frank- 
lin “Kingfish” performs at the 
Reginald F. Lewis Museum of 
Maryland African American His- 
tory & Culture. Prices from $12 to 
$15. For more information visit 
www.africanamericanculture.org 


Saturday, October 7 


11:30 a.m. Enjoy your favorite 
classics from the runaway hit and 
renowned Broadway musical, 
Disney’s Beauty and the Beast, 
by Just Left of Broadway. Don’t 
miss out on this show! For more 
information call (410) 391-5557. 


11 a.m. With a mix of musical acts 
on five stages, an international 
bazaar with over 400 vendors, 
an eclectic food court, children’s 


“Clown Town” and more, the 
Fell’s Point Fun Festival is the 
place to be! For more informa- 
tion visit www.preservationsoci- 


ety. com. 


8 p.m. Laugh it up with The 
Complete Works of William 
Shakespeare (Abridged) at St. 
Mary’s Outreach Center. For 
more information visit www.bal- 
timoreshakespeare.org. 


Sunday, October 8 


2 p.m. Master’s graduate of 
Peabody Andy Luse performs 
various works by classical com- 
posers to showcase the talent 
propelled him to his first piano 
debut at the tender age of 10. For 
more information visit www. 
andiemusiklive.com. 


11 a.m. Watch an eclectic mix 
of performances and events in- 
cluding puppeteers, storytellers, 
museum tours, art activities and 
more at the Walters Art Muse- 
um. For more information visit 
www.thewalters.org. 


8 p.m. Witness Theater presents 
original student-written acts in 
the Swirnow Theater. 
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Don't miss a night of hilarious hijinks at the Ottobar with the two Michaels. 
Funnymen Showalter and 
Black are back at Ottobar 


I'm sorry to break it to you 
all, but there are no good con- 
certs this Tuesday. However, 
there is one huge and hilari- 
ous anomaly occurring at the 
Ottobar. On Oct. 10, come- 
dians Michael Ian Black and 
Michael Showalter are com- 
ing to Baltimore. Yes, Black 
and Showalter, the geniuses 
who brought you the likes of 
The State, Wet Hot American 
Summer, and most recently, 
Stella. Prepare for an evening 
of ridiculous, almost slapstick 
humor. I guarantee you Balti- 
more will not see bigger come- 
dians this year. 

Michael Ian Black and Mi- 
chael Showalter began their ca- 
reers together in a group per- 
forming under the alias of The 
State. The troupe was picked 
up by MTV in 1993, Since then, 
they've continued acting and 
performing comedy in many 
different settings. 

Black has been seen most 
notably and ever so frequently 
on VH1's I Love the ‘70s/’80s/’90s 
series (he’s even joked that he’s 
doomed to an eternity on VH1). 
He was also a supporting actor 
on Ed, as well as the dog pup- 
pet's voice for pets.com. 

Showalter always seems to 
act beside Black, but he also 
takes more of a leadership 
role in their productions. Case 
in point, Showalter wrote, 
starred in and directed The 
Baxter in 2005 in addition to 
being a co-writer of Wet Hot 


American Summer. 

This show will be uproari- 
ous, but not because they 
are the funniest comedians 
around. It is because these two 
have an amazing chemistry 
that has been built upon for 
well over 10 years. 

Comedy groups depend so 
much on the connection be- 
tween the actors. Why do you 
think SNL has gone down the 
drain these past years? Poor 
writing, yes, but also the co- 
medians lack absolute trust in 
their fellow cast mates. 

Black and Showalter have 
developed the trust and de- 
veloped the friendship (as 
cheesy as it sounds, it’s so 
important to be friends if you 
want the comedy to come out 
genuine). That is my number 
one reason why you should go 
see this show: the synergism! 

The sum is worth more 
than the parts. Take the guy 
from VH1 and the dude who 
wants to get with the girl from 
The Mighty Ducks in Wet Hot 
American Summer, and what do 
you get? An amazing night of 
comedy that you have to check 
out. 

So buy your tickets, walk 

a few blocks down the road 
and brace yourself for Mi-— 
chael Ian Black and Michael 
Showalter, two-thirds of the 
funniest American comedy 

troupe. Oh, and be sure to_ 
Wear a suit! — iE? 

— Joseph Micali 
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Lisa Marie Presley performs at Rams Head Live! this Sunday, Oct. 8 at 7:30 p.m. | 
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Seaton Smith performs alongside Jim Meyer and Mike Storck in the Charles Commons. 


Comedy comes to the 


By CHARLES TSAI 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Oct. 7 three comedians 
from our nation’s capital will 
be entertaining students on the 
Charles Commons Dining Stage. 


Jim Meyer, Mike Storck and Seaton‘ 


Smith join host and Hopkins stu- 


|| dent-comic Scott Rogowsky for 
| an evening of free live comedy 


sponsored by the Hopkins Gradu- 
ate Representative Organization 
(GRO). All three comedians are 
major players in the burgeon- 
ing D.C. stand-up scene and are 
beginning to make a name for 
themselves on a national level. fim 
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~ Charles Commons stage 


Meyer has opened for the likes 
of Dave Attell, Doug Stanhope 
and Mitch Hedberg. Baltimore- 
native Mike Storck is the winner 
of the 2004 Carnival Comedy 
Challenge and has appeared 
in clubs across the country and 
Canada, Seaton Smith is a young 
talent fresh from his appearance 
at the D.C. Comedy Festival. Se- 
nior-Scott Rogowsky performed 
extensively in New York City 
this past summer where he host- 
ed a weekly open mic. 

The show starts at 9 p.m. in 
the Charles Commons cafeteria. 
Not only will it be great enter- 
tainment, but it’s also free. 
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Maceo Parker has performed with all the most prominent names in funk, including James Brown and George Clinton. Check him and his orchestra out at Rams Head Live! 


Monday, October 9 


10 a.m. Join a Woodfiring Work- 
shop with internationally re- 
spected ceramic artist and Ce- 
ramics Art and Perception editor 
Janet Mansfield from Australia. 
For more information visit www. 
baltimoreclayworks.org. 


7 p.m. Open Mic Night featuring 
MndWrx at Eight by Ten. For 
more information call (410) 625- 
2000. 


8 a.m. - 6 p.m. Take a complete 
tour of Edgar Alan Poe’s resting 
area. For more information visit 
www.eapoe.org. 


Tuesday, October 10 


8 p.m. Peabody alumnus Jenny 
Lin performs works from her lat- 
est recording featuring Shosta- 
kovich, Chopin, Silvestrov and 
Barber with a wine reception 
following. Prices from $10 to $15. 
For more information visit www. 
andiemusiklive.com. 


Wednesday, October 11 


6:30 p.m. Join the Central Branch 
of Enoch Pratt Free Library for a 
film screening of Elvis Presley’s 
68 Comeback Special in the 
Wheeler Auditorium. For more 
information visit www.pratt.lib. 
md.us. 


Concert List 


Thursday, October 9 


10 p.m. Kids Of The Black Hole 
featuring punk, rock, pop, coun- 
try and more at the Ottobar. For 


more information visit www. 
theottobar.com. 


Friday, October 6 


9 p.m. Heavy Trash featuring 
Jon Spencer performs at The Ot- 
tobar. For more information visit 
www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Entrance performs live 
with Daniel A.I.U. Higgs at The 
Talking Head. For more informa- 
tion visit qwww.talkingheadclub. 
com. 


Saturday, October 7 


8 p.m. Come funk out to Maceo 
Parker with Revolutionary Side 
effects. For more information 
visit www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Third Kind: Liquor Box 
performs live at Sonar for all 
ages. For more information visit 
www.sonarlounge.com. 


9 p.m. “Underground” welcomes 
Girlfriend In A Coma with Ma- 
zeltov Cocktails, DJ Mod Dave 
and more. For more information 


‘visit www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Medications performs 
with Channels, Victory At Sea 
and Elder Statesmen at The Talk- 
ing Head. For more information 
visit www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Sunday, October 8 


6:30 p.m. Sworn Enemy, The 
Burning Season, Bloodlined 
Calligraphy and more guests 
perform at The Ottobar. For more 
information visit www.theottobar. 
com. 


7:30 p.m. Following a 25-minute 
comedy routine by Roseanne 
Barr, the child of rock n’ roll’s 
first most celebrated king Lisa 


Marie Presley performs at Rams 
Head Live! 


8 p.m. Anticon presents Alias & 
Tarsier for all ages. For more in- 
formation visit www.sonarlounge. 
com. 


9:30 p.m. Experience the dramatic 
show and fairy tales of The Tuna 
Helpers with Odd Bones and De- 
generettes. For more information 
visit www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Monday, October 9 


6:30 p.m. Six Feet Under, Kri- 
siun, Decapitated Cattle De- 
capitation, Abysmal Dawn and 
guests perform at The Ottobar 
for all ages. For more information 
visit www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Wolf Eyes performs 
with Twig Harper and John Wi- 
ese. For more information visit 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


NIGHTLIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, (410) 727-0468 
Bohagers, 7018S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat's Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher's, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., (410) 342-3239 
-Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Road, Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market Pl. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Road, (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Road, (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Road, (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret’s Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 


Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 


Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 


Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Road, (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711 W. 40th St., (410) 235-4800 
‘Senator Theatre, 5904 York Road, (410) 435-8338 4 





Tuesday, October 10 


8 p.m. Be sure to check out “The 
Comedians Are Back!” featuring 
Michael Ian Black and Michael 
Showalter. For more information 
visit www.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Come see the main event 
at Sonar with Rhett Miller, for 
all ages. For more information 
check out www.sonarlounge.com. 


Wednesday, October 11 


7 p.m. Storyteller Shawn Colvin 
performs with Brandi Carlile at 
Rams Head Live! For more in- 
formation visit wwzw.ramsheadlive. 
com. 


8 p.m. The Damnwells, House 
of Fools, E Joseph and David 
Daniel Doors perform at The Ot- 
tobar. For more information visit 


the Web site, wzwvw.theottobar.com. 


8 p.m. Come watch Among 
Wolves, Celeb Stine, King Bel- 
vedere, Plasmagora and the 
Bellview Band perform at Sonar. 
For more information visit www. 
sonarlounge.com. 


9:30 Tara Jane Oneil performs 
with Human Bell and Theo An- 
gell at The Talking Head. For 
more information visit www. talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 





Got an event? 


Send details about future 
| events, including date, time, lo- 
cation and a brief summary of 
the event to events@jhunewslet- 
ter.com. Please e-mail all events 
the Monday before publication. 




































































Exposure 


By Shiv Ghandi 
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The park features over 130 named lakes, many of which are fed by glacial runoff from rivers and 
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The glacial formations that once marked this massive area have drastically melted in recent years. 
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Glacier National Park in Montana offers a diversified and breathtaking lands 





water sources around the nearby mountain range. 
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cape of glacial formation. 








